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The Road To Success 


For the Young Lumberman 


This letter won first prize in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN'S contest for best 
three letters advising a young man contemplating entering the retail lum- 
ber business. The writer is Claude H. Cousins, president Cousins Lum- 
ber Co., operating wholesale and retail lumber yards, with headquarters 


in Kansas City, Mo. 





OUNG man, you are 
extremely fortunate in 
having a father who 

was financially able, and will- 
ing, to send you to college for 
four years. You are very lucky, 
also, to have a dad who owns 
a lumber yard, and wants you 
to come into the business with 
him. You have a golden op- 
portunity to do more wonderful 
things than your father did be- 
fore you. My reason for say- 
ing this is the fact that you, 
no doubt, have a better founda- 
tion and will meet less opposi- 
tion on account of being able 
to go in with your father in an 
established business; whereas 





My idea of a first class retail 
lumberman is that he be 
A Good Stock-Keeper, 
A Good Mixer, 
A Good Salesman, 


A Good Credit Man and 
Collector, 

and have 

A Thorough Knowledge 
of the Business 


Then, I would start in on the 
2x6s, 2x8s and so on until | 
had the yard all arranged just 
exactly like I felt it should be. 
I would clean up every nook 
and corner, and if I found some 
old, out-of-date doors and win- 
dows, millwork etc., that had 
been in the yard for a number 
of years, I would try to get 
them piled up in a place where 
they would not escape my no- 
tice, and I would endeavor to 
get someone to use this stock, 
and I would keep on working 
and planning and getting the 
yard all straightened ‘dp so it 
would look like a_ well-kept 
store. It will be necessary to 











your dad had to start from the 
beginning. You are very wise 
to choose the lumber business for a career. Many other young 
men, especially college graduates, are not interested in piling 
lumber and learning the lumber business. They much prefer a 
softer job, such as a bank position, keeping books, or some- 
thing of that kind. You are going to find it rather hard to 
pile lumber for eight or ten hours per day, and due to the fact 
that you are to work with your father, with the idea of taking 
his place so he can have an extended vacation, my advice to 
you is to pile lumber only part of the time, even when you 
first start to work in the yard. 

A good many lumber yards that have been operated by older 
men for quite a number of years have gotten badly disarranged 
in the years that they have been in operation, and in a good 
many instances it is going to take quite a lot of work and 
planning to get the yard up in sightly condition before anything 
else is done. So, if I were you, I would start in and get the 
vard all arranged in first-class shape. I would get all of the 
2x4s in one alley, all lined up in rotation according to lengths. 


use the rake and broom to ac- 
complish this. 

A little later on, I would drift into the office and spend an 
hour or two each day, and if rearranging the yard met with 
your father’s approval and he complimented you on its improved 
appearance, I would suggest to him that there were a lot of 
old calendars, papers and things in the office that needed 
straightening out and if this went over pretty good, I would 
suggest that some paint and varnish would help the looks of 
the office. Thus I would gradually keep on working around 
until I had the yard and office completely arranged; and then, 
no doubt, it would be time to suggest that the old yard would 
look a lot better for having a new coat of paint. 

This, no doubt, will require several weeks of time, during 
which time you will have familiarized yourself with the differ- 
ent kinds of lumber. At a glance you will be able to dis- 
tinguish the difference between fir and yellow pine, or between 
oak and maple flooring, and so on. You no doubt will have 
helped to load quite a number of wagons and trucks, and pos- 
sibly will have made several small sales (Turn to page 36) 
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Avoiding Mistakes In 
Timber Deals 


It is so easy to overlook some 
vital factor in buying or selling 
timber. 


The only safe way is to have com- 
petent outside advice. Our organ- 
ization has handled timber trans- 
actions—large and small—for 50 
years. Our experience should be 
of value to you when you want 
to buy or sell timber. 


James D. LA C E Y & 60. 
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A POPULAR BUSINESS BUILDER 









Sell the 
WINDSHIELD 
BARN Window 
To Farmers 


Show them how this unique window will 
keep their cattle, hogs, sheep, horses and 
chickens healthier by providing ventilation 
without direct draft. Show them how easily 
this Vento Steel Window is installed. Show 
the advantage of the puttyless feature. 


Every farm is a prospect for several Vento 
Steel Barn Windows. Write for the Vento 


Dealer Proposition. 
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Roller- Bearing 
GANG EDGERS 


MILLS—TRIMMERS—BOLTERS—SHINGLE, 
LATHE, CRATE & WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


The product of long experimentation ...a 
light-weight edger with heavy duty possi- 
bilities. . .certain-feed...non-skewing. Two 
speeds...120 feet per minute on light work, 
60 feet on heavy work. Handles up to 4’ 
thickness at slow speed. We shall be happy 
to send you full particulars. Write today! 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS ARE 
: THE NATIONAL 
STANDARD 





SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


55 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Winter Building, Especially Repairing, 


ELUCTANCE to build in winter 
bk to the extent that it still is mani- 

fest is largely a matter of habit 
and custom and to some extent is a 
survival of a period when outside 
work in cold weather involved much 
greater hardship than under modern 
conditions. In a large part of the 
United States where agriculture is the 
basic industry, cultivation of the soil 
is of necessity interrupted or sus- 
pended on account of low tempera- 
tures. It is, however, in this section 
of the country that shelter of every 
description should be kept in the best 
possible condition. Therefore, the 
same conditions that cause a suspen- 
sion of regular farm work ought to 
afford a stimulus, as it affords an op- 
portunity, to repair and remodel farm 
structures. 

Attention often has been directed to 
the fact that in the matter of produc- 
tivity there is less difference between 
summer and winter operations than 
might be inferred from the custom of 
suspending work during cold weather. 
Unquestionably, though hot weather 
may seldom forbid work of any kind, 


it often does lessen the efficiency of 
workers. Few persons can labor to 
the same advantage in a temperature 
of 100 degrees Fahrenheit that they 
can at a temperature of 70 degrees; 
and it is probable that in a large part 
of the United States the seasoned 
worker may be as comfortable and as 
content working in a temperature of 
freezing or several degrees below as 
he would be in a temperature of 70 
degrees or above. That is to say, the 
average temperature of winter is no 
greater hindrance to effective manual 
labor than is the average temperature 
of summer. 

On the score of efficiency, including 
not only manual labor but the use of 
equipment and the reduction of over- 
head as an element in costs, there 
should be the greatest practicable ac- 
tivity in winter construction. At the 
present time, there are special reasons 
why farmers and others should do all 
the necessary repairing and remodel- 
ing jobs during the winter. Primarily, 
of course, these jobs should be done 
because they can be done when there 
is little else for the farmer to do. To 


Should Be Pushed 


the extent that they give work to car. 
penters and other artisans, it is de. 
sirable to have these jobs done in win. 
ter because such workers may be jn 
immediate need of the income they 
would realize and because there js 
likely to be an increased demand for 
their services in the spring. 

At a time when interest is concen- 
trated upon the problem of providing 
work for the idle and food and cloth- 
ing for the needy, it is a matter of 
importance that every industrious per- 
son be given an opportunity to work 
in order that he may be relieved from 
the necessity of accepting charity, 
Commendable and necessary as charity 
may be acknowledged to be in the case 
of those without money or the means 
of earning it, there is not less merit 
in supplying employment for those 
who need only the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their ability and willingness 
to support themselves. There un- 
doubtedly is a great reservoir of em- 
ployment in the country that may 
profitably be drawn upon to relieve 
thousands of persons who otherwise 
may be compelled to accept charity. 





Extensive Private and Public Building Programs Proposed 


1 HIS annual message to Congress 
President Hoover discussed some- 

what at length the business depres- 
sion and measures that have been 
taken by the Federal Government to 
end it, particularly by expediting pub- 
lic work. He also advocated further 
appropriations for increasing the 
amount of public work to be done at 
once. “I have canvassed the depart- 
ments of the Government,” he said, 
“as to the maximum amount that can 
be properly added to our present ex- 
penditure to accelerate all construction 
during the next six months, and I feel 
warranted in asking the Congress for 
an appropriation of from $100,000,000 
to $150,000,000 to provide such further 
employment in this emergency. In 
connection therewith we need some 
authority to make enlarged temporary 
advances of Federal highway aid to 
the States.” 

Public work already undertaken by 
the Federal and State governments as 
a means of reducing unemployment 
undoubtedly has been helpful and if 
the appropriation asked by President 


Hoover is made further benefit from 
that source may be expected. Steps 
are being taken by a group in New 
York City, with a view to requesting 
Congress to appropriate $1,000,000,- 
000 for public building; the amount 
to be raised by the issuance of securi- 
ties, somewhat similar to the wartime 
Liberty and Victory bonds. This 
movement is being advanced by prom- 
inent men organized as the Emer- 
gency Committee for Federal Public 
Works. 

Still another program that perhaps 
is even more significant and more 
promising as a measure for relieving 
the general depression and helping the 
construction industry directly has been 
started by the American Construction 
Council, through its president, E. M. 
Craig, who has addressed letters to 
the governors of all the States and to 
the mayors of all cities of 100,000 pop- 
ulation or over, urging them to encour- 
age all possible constructive measures 
for the rebuilding and modernizing of 
slums as well as other obsolete tene- 
ment districts. 


Doubt may exist in some minds as 
to the advisability of increasing the 
amount of public work as a relief 
measure. Thete can hardly be an ob- 
jection, however, to the expediting of 
necessary public works already au- 
thorized, so that in a period of depres- 
sion the benefits of increased employ- 
ment may be realized. As to the 
amount to be appropriated in the emer- 
gency, Congress will have to decide, 
after mature deliberation. The pro- 
posal that slums of cities and obsolete 
tenements shall be eliminated is not 
only sound as a measure for relieving 
unemployment but it is sound as a 
matter of public policy. At the same 
time that it would provide a more 
healthful environment for a large part 
of the population it would provide em- 
ployment for a still larger number of 
persons directly and indirectly. It is 


significant that all proposals for relief 
involve some form of construction. 
Out of the various proposals it is to be 
expected that the more sound and 
practical will be sifted and carried 
through. 
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Advertising as a Factor in Promoting Lumber Sales 


EW persons will be found to deny 

to advertising a prominent place in 

modern business. In theory, at 
least, most persons believe in adver- 
tising; but the fact is recognized that 
all so called advertising is not effec- 
tive in proportion to its cost in bring- 
ing orders to the advertiser’s store and 
profits into his till. It follows, of 
course, that to be effective advertising 
must be properly conceived and rightly 
used. 

For a long time the conviction was 
quite general in the lumber industry 
that lumber could not be profitably ad- 
vertised; and though opinion on that 
point has greatly changed, there is 
still a lack of unanimity with respect 
to the kind of advertising that will be 
most effective in increasing the use of 
lumber. In a general way it may be 
said that all advertising, in order to 
be effective, must convey information 
in an interesting way. This policy im- 
plies possession of such knowledge on 


the part of both producer and distrib- 
uter; whereas the charge often has 
been made that the industry suffers 
from the lack of such information as 
would be effective in increasing inter- 
est in and use of lumber. 

Every successful sales promotion 
program aims to establish and to main- 
tain such contact between producer 
and user as will enable the former to 
meet the requirements of the latter. 
In the lumber industry the producer’s 
contact with the user is generally es- 
tablished through the wholesaler and 
the retailer. With relatively few ex- 
ceptions in industries of all types, the 
retail distributer is on the firing line, 
where he comes into immediate con- 
tact with the user. The retailer is in 
a strong as well as a strategic posi- 
tion, touching the user on the one hand 
and the producer on the other. Owing 
to this fact the dealer is an indispens- 
able link in the sales chain. 

With the exception of minor over- 


lappings, the channels of distribution 
are recognized and agreed upon among 
the different branches of the lumber 
industry. There is no definite attempt 
or disposition to change them. So far 
as there is any question of policy be- 
fore the industry with respect to dis- 
tribution, it is that of making present 
methods more effective. It is to the 
interest of all branches that more lum- 
ber be used and that advertising in 
behalf of the industry shall serve to 
stimulate the movement of the indus- 
try’s product through established 
channels from producer to user with 
the least possible friction. The use of 
advertising as such a stimulus is, 
therefore, a proper subject for discus- 
sion. Such a discussion is found on 
another page in a contribution by 
Charles Hill, general sales manager 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation. Mr. 
Hill writes from the viewpoint of a 
consistent advertiser as well as that of 
a successful salesman. 





Putting the Young College Man on the Road to Success 


DVICE is said to be what every- 

body is ready to give but no- 

body ready to take; and of the 
graduates of a certain great American 
university it has been said “you can 
tell them as far as you can see them, 
but you can’t tell them much.” There 
are, of course, even more types of col- 
lege graduate than there are types of 
college, for despite the tendency to 
standardize in education, the products 
of the colleges and universities retain 
on graduation much of the individual- 
ity and originality they possessed on 
entering. There is good reason to 
believe also that the better type of 
graduate enters upon his life’s voca- 
tion, whatever it may be, with a 
Wholesome respect for the practical 
knowledge that experience soon 
teaches him is an important factor in 
contributing to success. 

What has been said of the young 
college graduate may be said with 
equal truth of many older business 
men; they can be recognized at a dis- 
tance, but they do not solicit instruc- 
tion. So with things fairly even, the 
fact may be admitted that the young 
college man may have something valu- 
able to contribute to the operation of 
a retail lumber yard, at the same time 


that it may said that the older and 
more experienced practical lumberman 
may offer something that the young 
man will profit in learning. A college 
education is designed to fit its posses- 
sor for performing a worthy service 
in the world, and it is believed that the 
retailing of lumber and other building 
materials offers him opportunities that 
need not suffer in comparison with 
those offered in other lines of busi- 
ness. 

As readers are aware, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been conducting a con- 
test centering upon the advice that an 
experienced lumberman would give to 
a young college graduate entering the 
lumber yard of his father. This con- 
test aroused wide interest and brought 
contributions from a great many lum- 
bermen. After much careful delibera- 
tion the winners have been decided. 
The paper that won the first prize ap- 
pears‘on the front page of this issue. 
Its merit will be recognized readily. 
Other papers submitted in the contest 
will be published in later issues. 

While the advice offered by the win- 
ner of the first prize is intended for 
a young college man entering his 
father’s yard, it should be equally ac- 
ceptable to any young man entering 


any yard or engaged in the retailing 
of lumber im any capacity. In fact, 
the author of this paper assumes con- 
ditions in the father’s yard, that if they 
are general are so obviously undesira- 
ble as to demand immediate attention, 
without waiting for sons to finish col- 
lege or for any other young men to 
apply for jobs. 

While much of the advice tendered 
the young college man is of the most 
practical sort, dealing with the han- 
dling of stock and the actual everyday 
conduct of the business, the relation 
of the dealer to the public and to his 
community is not overlooked. Em- 
phasis also is placed upon salesman-: 
ship, and the writer did not neglect to 
stress the fact that it is selling rather 
than buying that brings the profit, im-- 
portant though the selection of stock: 
at correct prices may be. It is believed! 
that many retailers of experience will! 
derive considerable benefit from read- 
ing this paper and others to follow. 
So far as they already have attained 
the standards laid down in the paper 
they will find cause for self congratu- 
lation, and if they have fallen below 
those stadards they may so far accept 
the advice as to make an effort to im- 
prove. ; 
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Maple and Oak Rough Flooring Stock 

In your issue of Nov. 8, page 77, in the col- 
umn headed “Northern Hardwoods” is the fol- 
lowing: “Hard maple rough flooring stock, No. 
1 common, 2 common and No. 3-A common 
flooring stock.” 

We should like to know what these grades 
mean; how they are distinguished from the 
regular grades of maple.—INQUIRY No, 2,551. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a Ver- 
mont lumber manufacturer. Inquiry at the of- 
fices of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation brought the statement that, whereas the 
regular No. 3 northern hard maple contains 25 
percent sound cutting, the No. 3-A contains 25 
percent clear cutting. A similar inquiry made 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn., brought the following state- 
ment: “The No. 3 common plain oak, flooring 
grade, is a special grade which requires 3314 
percent shall work clear instead of 25 percent 
sound, as applies in the straight grade of No. 3 
common,”—EpITor. } 


Book for Identifying Woods 


In your Oct. 18 issue under Query and 
Comment a correspondent requests informa- 
tion concerning a book on domestic woods. 
While the writer has no knowledge of the 
particular work for which he is searching, he 
thought it might be in order to suggest a 
perusal of “Economic Woods of the United 
States,” by Samuel J. Record.—INQuirRyY No. 
2,530-C, 





[This suggestion is made by a large New 
York retail lumber company. The book men- 
tioned is excellent in its way; probably the best 
brief work on the subject. However, the plates 
in this book are microphotographs, showing the 
wood structure, not the grain or figure as asked 
for by the original inquirer. The present title, 
however, provides a simple and accurate means 
of identifying species. It is listed in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S catalog of books for lum- 
bermen and is supplied at $2.50 a copy, deliv- 
ered.— EbiTor. | 


South American Millwork Sizes 


We have, once in a long while, to quote a 
price for the preparation of architectural plans 
for citizens of South American countries. In 
those countries the metric system of measure- 
ment is used and when rough sketches and 
data are sent the drawings coming to us are 
metric scale drawings. Naturally, we should 
quote our charge with the expectation of pre- 
paring our drawings metrically. We have 
done this only a few times, in special plan 
work, and unfamiliarity with the English 
measurement equivalents takes more time. We 
are always at a loss to know how to specify 
dimension sizes and sizes of doors and sash. 

In the South American markets is lumber 
sold that is exactly our dimensions, or is it 
manufactured to even metric measurements? 
The same of sash and doors; do they have 
stock designs and sizes? 

L understand that considerable American 
lumber is exported to South America and con- 
sequently would be of our domestic stock sizes. 
The question is whether the southern lumber 
in¢lustry follow suit.—INQuIRy No. 2,549. 


{Inquiry made of the lumber division of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
brought the following response: 

“Lumber exported from the United States to 
South America is measured according to our 
standard of board feet, and is likewise meas- 
ured by South American importers in board 
feet. However, doors and sash sold to this 
market are likely to conform in measurements 
to the metric system. For example, in Uru- 
guay, we understand, most of the construction 
calls for doors 2.20, 2.30 and 2.40 meters 
(which is equivalent to 7 feet 4 inches; 7 feet 
8 inches, and 8 feet.) There is very little at- 
tempt made in South American countries to 
standardize sizes of doors and windows, except 





perhaps on large buildings having numerous 


doors and windows. It is the usual practice 
for local manufacturers to make sizes to suit 
the architect’s plans. 

“A part of United States lumber exported 
to South America is used by United States 
mining, petroleum companies etc., in which 
case we understand, United States measures 
are used in all construction. 

“However, Latin American architects and 
contractors use the metric system generally. 
When United States sash or doors are sold, we 
believe, the American manufacturer follows 
or arranges to come close to the metric sizes. 
Only a small part of the total consumption 
(which is unknown) of sash and doors in 
South America is of United States origin. 
During 1929, Colombia was the largest im- 
porter of American doors and sash, taking 
14,326 doors and 5,389 sash and blinds; Chile, 
the second largest, taking 3,790 doors and 4 
sash and blinds; while other countries of South 
America took small quantities of only a few 
hundred to none at all. However, Peru and 
Argentina use Douglas fir in part of their door 
and sash manufacture. 

“For house plans etc. for use in Latin 
America, all measures should preferably be 
metric. I would suggest, however, that United 
States equivalents also be given in the sum- 
marized statements of quantities and specifica- 
tions.’ 


The lumber division enclosed with this let- 
ter its linear metric conversion table, which 
simplifies conversion of United States measure 
into metric and vice versa.—EbiTor. ] 


Woods’ Screw-Tack Holding Powers 


We would appreciate your putting before 
your readers the question of the relative 
merits of hackberry and soft maple lumber, 
with respect to their nail, screw and tack 
holding properties.—INQuIRY No. 2,550. 

[This inquiry is made by a large upholstered 
furniture manufacturing concern. In _ the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 13, 1929, 
pages 58 and 59, appeared an article on the nail 
holding power of various species of wood, 
supplied by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. Referring to a chart in this ar- 


ticle the laboratory calls attention to the fact 
that the nail holding strength varies with the 
specific gravity of the wood. Consequently 
hackberry, which is somewhat heavier than soft 
maple, would be expected to have somewhat 
higher nail holding strength. The laboratory 
states also that it would expect screw holding 
power and tack holding power to vary with 
specific gravity and would, therefore, expect 
hackberry to exceed soft maple in that respect, 
—Epiror. ] 


Black Walnut Production and Prices 


If you can furnish us a little information 
about walnut, it will be appreciated. One of 
our friends is particularly interested in this 
wood. Where is most of the American black 
walnut produced? What is the amount pro- 
duced? About how much French black wal- 
nut is imported and how does it compare with 
the domestic wood? How does the price of 
French walnut in the log compare with prices 
on American logs?—INQuIRY No. 2,547. 


[This inquiry came from a reader in the East, 
In response to the request for production and 
price data the following figures from govern- 


ment sources are given: production Price 
1928 


Per M 

Bd. Ft. Bd. Ft. 

Waited Gtates osc ccpeccess 56,650,000 $112.54 
EES ee reer 12,892,000 135.20 
Iowa and Kansas......... 10,905,000 122.38 
DE ntenvannes esas ewe 9,891,000 103.11 
CO EE eee 8,154,000 112.28 
MD 66. 6:0 edo viacae eo ees 4,834,000 72.48 
Eee 4,125,000 111,04 
eT rere? 3,336,000 111.07 
ee SE os ecceanwwe ee 2,513,000 73.04 


In the statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce on importations of logs and timbers, the 
only two woods on which figures are given sepa- 
rately are mahogany and Spanish cedar. Evi- 
dently, therefore, French or Circassian walnut 
is listed under “all other,” which would prevent 
giving figures on the walnut separately. No 
figures are available on the costs or values of 
foreign woods. In a general way it may be said 
that American walnut, /uglans nigra, and Cir- 
cassian walnut, Juglans regia are similar with 
respect to quality and use.—Ebrror. | 
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It was thought in the earlier { the rail of any one who desires | away the Norwegians are tak- 


days of railroad 


conception | to try it. 


We have lived to see | ing the lead among woodsmen 


that a speed of 10 miles an | chickens hatched by steam, but | and save the most money. 
* * * 


hour was preposterous and at| we are inclined to be old fogy- 
15 miles the breath of a pass-|ish upon this matter of rapid 


enger would leave his body and | travel. 
So upon an independent jour- ° 
ney by itself. What would the 


* # 


Winter has settled down 
upon the country at a date 
considerably earlier than was 


G. A. Bergland, of Cadillac,| expected and has found but 


wiseacres of those days have | Mich., recently sold 880 acres|few sawmill men or lumber 


thought of the man who pro-|of pine lands 


in Missankee | dealers in any portion of the 








poses to convey people at the 
rate of 90 miles an hour? And 
yet that speed has actually been 
accomplished. Now comes along 
a man who really does take our 
breath away for a moment with 
the proposition that we shall 
travel 400 miles an hour in the 
future. We won’t say it can’t 
be done, for the world has ad- 
vanced too far to enable any 
man to do that with safety; 
but a speed of 100 miles in 15 
minutes is a little faster than 
we aspire to move. Yet we 
would not throw a straw in the 
path or put a hickory nut on 





County to Austin W. Mitchell 
for $19,000. Mr. Bergland pur- 
chased the same land a few 
weeks before for $12,000. 
» 2 2 

There’ will be 8,000 men in 
the Chippewa woods this win- 
ter and nearly as many cattle 
and horses. Good average 
horses sell readily there for 
$175 a span, and good cattle 
much higher. The cattle do the 
skidding and the horses the 
hauling. Wages are up a lit- 
tle; teamsters getting an aver- 
age of $32 a month, sawyers 
$25, and swampers $22. Here- 





land who were ready for it. 
* * * Zero weather has marked 
each and every day since our 
last report of the Chicago mar- 
ket, and the arrival of 19,538,- 
000 feet of lumber under the 
circumstances may be set down 
as rather remarkable. None of 
the vessels felt particularly 
anxious to make another trip 
and a general stripping and 
laying up has been the result. 
The total receipts of the season 
up to noon of Nov. 23 were 
1,496,949,000 feet of lumber, 
an excess over the same date 
last season of 119,883,103 feet. 
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Southern Pine Orders 17 Percent Above Production 


Southern pine orders exceeded production by 17 percent 
in the week ended Nov. 29, and were slightly ahead of ship- 
ments. This good showing is largely accounted for by a 
further curtailment in production, but there appears to have 
been some improvement in buying. Inquiries from large 
distributers for blocks of stock for future shipments have 
been reported, for they consider present price levels quite 
attractive. A good proportion of current orders comes 
from the South. There is a scattered demand from all 
parts of the middle West, principally by country yards. 
Business in the East is very dull. Commons seem to be in 
better call than uppers, and there has been a little improve- 
ment in sales of timbers. South America and Europe are 
in the market for moderate amounts. 


Carolina Pine Steadier; Roofer Prices Improve 


Business in North Carolina pine has been dull, but there 
was a considerable spurt in demand during the week ended 
Nov. 22, when orders of identical mills were 54 percent 
larger than in the corresponding week of last year, and 
total orders were 28 percent above production. The out- 
put of larger mills has been running about one-third less 
than last year’s, while the greater number of small mills 
have been closed down. Retailers are very reluctant to 
add to their stocks, and are keen for bargains when they 
do need lumber. The requirements of the box makers are 
now quite small. Mill prices have been so depressed that 
wholesalers have been able to secure the business and yet 
make a fair margin. November prices were mostly lower 
than October, the principal exceptions being No. 1 box and 
B&better 4-, 6- and 8-inch. The spread between quotations 
seems to be lessening somewhat, by a strengthening of low 
range prices and a softening in the high range, so that the 
market as a whole is much steadier. 

November average prices of Georgia air dried roofers 
were better than October. Though the 6-inch ranged as 
low as $11.50, some were sold at $17, and the average was 
$14.05, against $13.65 the preceding month. Small mills 
are said to be more active, and are loading out transit cars 
that have a bearish influence on the market. 


West Coast Output Now 4 Percent Below Bookings 


West Coast reports for the week ended Nov. 29 show a 
further heavy curtailment in production, to less than 39 
percent of capacity, which compares to recent averages of 
about 45 percent of capacity. New business was main- 
tained at about the same level as in the preceding week, 
and exceeded production by 4 percent, and new business 
made a good margin over shipments also. Reports of 
identical mills show production much reduced, and book- 
ings slightly larger than in the preceding week. 

Foreign orders were off about one-third from the totals 
of the preceding week, and there was a further decline in 
the rail trade, but domestic cargo sales were a good deal 
larger than recent averages. 

_ Considerable encouragement as to rail trade has resulted 
irom inquiries for forward deliveries of large blocks of 
stock, and the mills have booked some future business at 
current low prices. Sales reports for the period ended Dec. 
1 show that while the flooring average has declined, there 
has been a very slight further strengthening in No. 1 
boards and No. 1, 2x4-inch dimension. 

_ On the Atlantic coast, trade is slow, with receipts tend- 
ing to exceed shipments, but while wholesale stocks are 
more than ample, retail have become so low that some re- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47; 








plenishing has been necessary. The California market re- 
ports an increase in receipts and in unsold stocks, but that 
prices remain firm. However, some bargain offerings have 
been reported in the eastern markets. There is uncertainty 
about intercoastal rates, because it is doubted in some 
quarters whether the carriers will be able to put into effect 
the $1.50 advance scheduled for January. 


A fair amount of business is coming from the United 
Kingdom, but other foreign markets are slow. Freight 
rates, except to the Orient, have stiffened. Prospects for 
South American and Chinese buying are improving. 


Production of the Western Pine Greatly Curtailed 


Inland Empire pine production in the week ended Nov. 
29 was down to 26 percent of capacity, and bookings ex- 
ceeded it by 15 percent. Identical mills cut 53 percent as 
much as in the corresponding period of last ‘year, and sold 
76 percent as much as they did last year. Pondosa inch 
selects seem weaker, with No. 1 about steady, and Nos. 2 
and 3 slightly stronger. Sales of Idaho pine are quite scat- 
tered, and the general trend of prices has been downward. 
While mills have larger stocks than they had last year, 
they also have larger order files. They believe there will 
be an early resumption in buying, for the recent heavy cur- 
tailment will enable them to stick to their firm price policy, 
and market steadiness should encourage ordering by those 
who have stood aside while prices were softening. 

California pine output is also greatly curtailed, and sales 
of the week ended Nov. 29 exceeded it by 23 percent. 


Arkansas Pine Sales Fair; Mills to Curtail Cut 


Buying of Arkansas soft pine has become rather hesitant. 
A number of the larger line yards are said to have stopped 
buying after partly replenishing their stocks. There is, 
however, a general feeling that retailers, whose stocks are 
mostly quite low, should be in the market by the middle of 
this month for forward requirements, for they have a good 
deal of inquiry out. And the inquiries of industrial users 
have been quite encouraging. Sales prices of the week 
ended Nov. 29 were just a little lower than those of the 
preceding week, but finish was stronger, and the market as 
a whole shows no important change. Recent sales have cut 
into surplus stocks of uppers. Those of commons at the 
larger mills are so small that they have had to limit sales 
of some items. Smaller mills have practically cleaned up 
their stocks of commons, and are now inactive, so there 
should be a good market for large-mill commons. There 
is expected to be a further curtailment of production by 
the larger mills, partly through an extended holiday shut- 
down; they are now operating about 40 hours a week. 


Low Production of Hardwoods Exceeds Current Sales 


While hardwood output has been running at about 50 
percent of capacity, demand is not keeping up with it. 
Southern mills sold only about 80 percent of their cut in 
the week ended Nov. 29, and the northern mills about 85 
percent of their much curtailed output. The best buyers 
are the furniture plants, and there has been reported a large 
placement by one such plant. Radio cabinet makers are 
now buying sparingly. Some orders have been coming 
from automotive factories, but while prospects in this line 
are improved they are none too bright. There has been a 
steady if small movement to the interior trim plants, and 
some southern oak is being taken by flooring plants, but 
at low prices. While export trade is below normal, some 
nice business is being received from overseas, at fair prices. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 66 to 71 
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ADVERTISING--lts Uses 


and Limitations’ 


You can sell anything if you make proper use of mod- 
ern distributive publicity —Basing Points. 


The basic cause at which the jobless should shake 
their fists is not that too few mills are running, but that 
too few advertising campaigns are running.—Babson. 


Lumbermen should be on the radio every evening, 
making the public lumber-minded and should spend $5 
to $7 a thousand for advertising—A Wholesaler. 


It is a coincidence that the above should come to my attention and 
immediately I should notice in the illustrated edition of the New York 
Sunday Times the picture of a young man turning the key to his store 
door with the following newspaper comment: “Last of three genera- 
tions to manage the harness business which has been established for 80 
years, the dwindling demand for harnesses no longer justifying the con- 
tinuance of the business,” which would appear to chal- 
lenge the above quoted statements. Advertising has 


—————_____ 


By CHARLES HILL, 
General Sales Manager, 


Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation 


understanding between the seller and buyer; yet, in the last analysis, 
the buyer must be satisfied. In this respect our industry differs from 
others whose articles are, for instance, synthetically produced and in the 
production of which the different elements are definitely controlled and 
sometimes altered, and hence merchandised on the basis of an exact 
science. In these commodities, labeling and branding are of vital im- 
portance in order that the exact fulfillment of the contract may be accu- 
rately determined, for serious losses occur when there is a failure to 
perform with accuracy. The labels and brands acquire commercial value 
for advertising purposes and are duly registered in official places for the 
protection of the producers as well as the public. 


Lumber Associations Not Merchandising Organizations 


With the exception of the export trade in lumber, there is not much 
need for branding; the buyer being well satisfied if the product meets 
his requirements when delivered in good condition. The advertising of 

grade-marked lumber seldom is worth the cost, for 





been so well advertised it is no wonder that its devo- 
tees make extravagant claims for it. The public has 


it does not command a premium, especially in periods 
of great competition, which may be said, without fear 
of contradiction, to be the normal condition in the 





accepted the slogan “It pays to advertise” so far, at 
least, as it applies to the advertising business, for 
those engaged in it appear to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition of prosperity. If the rest of us can be brought 
into such a satisfactory financial condition by the use 
of this simple expedient then the thing which we call 
“world wide economic collapse” can be easily cured 
as our bodily ills can be by repeating “Every day in 
every way I am getting better and better.” 

Every known principle finally ceases to operate if 
carried to an extreme, so we must try to measure the 
effectiveness of advertising and learn its limitations 
in order to avoid wastefulness in what is rapidly be- 
coming a heavy expense in total costs of commodities. 

The example in the harness business may be help- 
ful. Undoubtedly during the best years of that busi- 
ness relatively small sums were paid for advertising. 
It is quite probable that during that period the busi- 
ness might have been further expanded if larger sums 
had been judiciously expended for this purpose. It 
is also obvious that the time finally came when there 
was no power in advertising to preserve the existence 








industry. It is well to point out here that there is 
no analogy between grade-marked lumber and labeled 
fruits, for instance. The merchandising of labeled 
fruits is usually controlled by associations of producers. 
These associations buy the fruit from their members, 
assort according to different grades and establish a 
market for their various brands. They are responsible 
for the quality of the product and the fulfillment of 
their contracts. Lumber associations do not and can 
not go so far. They are not merchandising organi- 
zations. They merely define the grading rules which 
their members follow in varying degree, but they do 
not guarantee the fulfillment of contracts entered into 
between members and their customers, although they 
do provide an inspection service available for settle- 
ment of disputes arising between seller and buyer. 
“Sun-kist oranges” has advertising value, but No. 1 
shop, C finish and B&better flooring mean nothing 
to the home builder. 

The lumber manufacturer has only a limited knowl- 
edge of the variety and extent of the uses to which 








of the business and liquidation necessarily followed. 

We think it is proper to say that advertising is not an originating 
or creative force but only a stimulating or secondary force. There must 
be at least a latent or potential demand before this most modern method 
of merchandising can be effective. When the economic condition from 
which demand arises ceases to function, it is time to call in the under- 
taker, not the doctor. With the originating force established, the adver- 
tising impulse may be employed and most extraordinary results ob- 
tained, especially in certain lines. In fact, there are certain kinds of 
business that depend for their existence on the use of this “hypodermic.” 

Obviously similar results may not be obtained in all lines. How will 
this force operate in our line? 


Advertising a Stimulating Force 


Wood is a natural product and a basic commodity. In preparing it 
for the market we have not changed its inherent elements but have 
‘merely brought it into convenient forms and sizes for further conver- 
sion into the finished article. It is true that we have established grades 
which take into consideration” its various defects; but, as these -defects 
vary in size, number and importance in the different pieces, the grading 
rules are necessarily broad in the scope of their definitions. Grading, 
therefore, is very far from being an exact science and is dependent on 
the experience and judgment of the inspector quite as much as on the 
definitions of the grading rules. These rules establish a fair basis of 





*This paper is Mr. Hill’s response to the editor's request for his views 
on advertising as a factor in lumber merchandising. —En1tTor. 


his product is finally put and is not in a position to 
acquire it. Likewise the consumer possesses but little 
knowledge of the qualities and uses of the various species of wood. 
The retailer is the medium that supplies the information for both the 
manufacturer and the consumer and the retailer’s position is of funda- 
mental importance in the merchandising program. This point should be 
emphasized, for it is not the traditional or conventional point of view 
of the manufacturer, whose failure to recognize it has been a costly 
error. At a conference of all branches of the industry when the retail- 
ers had presented their views which did not coincide with the precon- 
ceived views of the manufacturers one of the latter said: “The manu- 
facturers own the forests and the mills and they will determine the 
sizes and the grades to be furnished the public.” He states the conven- 
tional view of the manufacturer and it is 100 percent wrong. Demand 
arises from the needs of the consumer. If they are not met by the 
manufacturer he passes out of the picture and another commodity is 
used. 

The fact that wood is a natural product, a basic commodity and that 
the retailer is the prime factor of importance in merchandising, simpli- 
fies the merchandising problem of the manufacturer and requires 4 
comparatively small expenditure for advertising on his part. If we were 
merchandising a complete or finished article to be used for a definite 
purpose and to be sold through regularly appointed agents or distribu- 
ters whose policy we controlled, an advertising program making a gen- 
eral appeal to the public would be justified and the expense borne by 
the manufacturer. Our product belongs in the category with mineral 
ores, stone, sand, gravel, grain, water etc., and employs similar mer- 
chandising methods. Would distributers of “Poland Water” and “Pluto 
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Water” join in an advertising campaign to make the public “water- 
minded”? We suggest to our wholesaler friend that he answer this 
question before urging too seriously that we expend approximately 
$150,000,000 per annum in an attempt to make the public “lumber- 
minded” lest he should be dubbed “wooden-headed.” 


Manufacturer Should Address Argument to Distributers 


The lumber manufacturer should address his argument to the distrib- 
uters, both wholesale and retail, and endeavor to persuade them that the 
quality of the species he produces and the service he renders is at least 
equal to that of his competitors. When he has backed it up by perform- 
ance his advertising program is complete and the balance of his time 
may be employed in reducing cost, which is the prime factor in lumber 
merchandising. There is an erroneous impression that advertising is 
not an expense. Unless advertising brings returns it is more than an 
expense—it is an economic waste. It is our opinion that there is more 
waste in advertising than there is in sawmilling and that is criminal. 
When a reaction in business occurs we naturally seek new markets and 
new uses for our product without much regard to cost, but when the 
demand falls to the point where our expenditures bring no returns, eat 
up our profits and finally threaten our capital then the cost becomes a 
burden which can not be endured. When the demand revives from nat- 
ural causes, we are justified in spending large sums in calling the atten- 
tion of prospective customers to our product and service. 

With production costs over which we have a fair measure of control 
reduced to a minimum, we may profitably consider transportation costs 
which amount to about 50 percent of the price of lumber at point of con- 
sumption. 

It is false economy to scant the sizes in the belief that freight cost 
is reduced. Of course, all necessary manufacturing waste should be 
disposed of at point of production, There would be no point, for in- 
stance, in locating sawmills at consuming points and shipping logs thou- 
sands of miles from the forests, paying freight on bark, sawdust, edg- 
ings, and trimmings, only to be disposed of finally as waste material. 


From this sound policy there has developed a thoroughly unsound prac- 
tice which has been harmful to the industry and especially to the man- 
ufacturer. When the log has been converted into lumber of the sizes 
required by the public, there has been an unnecessary waste in refining 
through the planing mills on the false theory that there is a reduction in 
freight costs. This scanting of sizes increases the cost to the consumer, 
thereby giving other building material an abnormal competitive advan- 
tage over ours. In times such as these, this device is resorted to more 
than at other times and the temptation should be resisted. We might, 
with greater profit, devote our energies toward a reduction in railroad 
freight rates. These rates are now on a war basis while all commodity 


‘prices have been materially reduced. “The economic machine will not 


function effectively, with some of its parts on a war basis and others 
on a peace basis. The same thing is true of building-trades wages 
which are being held to a higher level than conditions warrant. 


Where the Biggest Opportunity Lies 


It is recognized by everyone in our industry that there is duplication, 
over-lapping and unnecessary expense in the very loose methods em- 
ployed in wholesale distribution. In this field lies the biggest opportu- 
nity for saving in expense and for improvement in efficiency. While 
trade is dull we ought to give consideration to this matter. 

The public is now fairly convinced that we will not recover from the 
present depression in a short space of time nor by the use of superficial 
methods or quack remedies, for the fundamentals are involved and our 
attention must be directed toward them. There are no quick and easy 
methods adequate to the situation and no one is able to say just how 
or when the recovery will be brought about. Furthermore, our prob- 
lems will not be solved for us on the banks of the Rapidan or the Poto- 
mac or the Thames or Lake Geneva, through paternalistic governmental 
agencies, but in the mines, forests, fields, factories, homes—wherever the 
individual comes into vital contact with his personal problem and solves 
it; net forgetting, of course, his obligation to help others in all worthy 
co-operative movements. 


National’s Forecast for December Business 


In the National Lumber Manu- 





facturers’ Association map of ex- 
pected lumber demand during De- 
cember there is shown an increas- 
ing area of the marking that indi- 
cates a further seasonal slowing 
down in business. From fourteen 
States, no data were received. 


Building and Money 


Small declines were expected in 
residential and public building, and 
medium declines in industrial and 
farm building. Maine, Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire expected 
a gain in public building, and New 
Hampshire a gain in residential 
building also. A number of States 
reported that actual construction 
undertaken during November was 
larger than October, and in a large 
part of the country the December 
building volume is expected to be 
as good as the November. Resi- 
dential vacancies are normal or 
above in most States, but in Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, Virginia and 
Arkansas they were slightly be- 
low normal, and in West Virginia 
and Mexico were below normal. 
In most States, factory vacancies 
were normal, but in a good num- 
ber they were slightly above, and 
only New Hampshire, Iowa and 
West Virginia reported them to be 
slightly below normal. Both bank 
and building loan funds available 
for loans were below normal in 
most States, but building and loan 
funds were more plentiful than 
bank, | and in two States, North 
Carolina and California, these 
were above normal. 


Retail Trade Expectations 


Dealers in only one State, New 
Hampshire. expected that Decem- 
ber sales would be larger than No- 





vember, but those in North Caro- 
lina, Florida, Louisiana and Mon- 
tana believed December would 
equal November sales, while those 
in the rest of the country predicted 
small to medium declines. Sales- 
men’s business with retailers, how- 


EXPECTED LUMBER DEMAND 
IN DECEMBER 
COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 


ever, warranted a somewhat more 
optimistic viewpoint, as it indi- 
cated an increase in Utah business, 
a medium increase in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, and 
a small increase in Ohio, South 
Dakota and Colorado. Most re- 
tailers expected that prices during 
December would remain at the 
same level as in November, but a 
good number expected declines, 
while the indications from sales- 
men’s business with retailers 
strongly favored unchanged prices. 
Declines in stocks were expected 
during December by most retail- 
ers, but a few thought they would 





be maintained at the November 
level, and those in New Jersey, 
Idaho and Colorado predicted in- 
creases. 


Industrial Consumption 
Industrial users of lumber re- 
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ported that actual November con- 
sumption was lower than October. 
Those in three States, Maine, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi, planned a 
larger consumption in December 
than in November, while about 
half the rest thought December 
consumption would equal Novem- 
ber, the others predicting a decline. 
In no State did industrial users ex- 
pect to enlarge their stocks during 
December; in most of them, some 
decline in stocks was expected, but 
in a number the December stocks, 
it was believed, would be main- 
tained at the same level as the 
November. Practically all the in- 


dustrial ‘buyers expected to pay the 
same prices in December as in No- 
vember, but those in a few States 
thought. there would be a small 
decline. Salesmen’s business with 
industrial buyers indicated that 
December purchases of softwoods 
would show a slight decline as 
compared with November, but in 
a large number of States the buy- 
ing was expected to be maintained 
at the November level, and in Ne- 
braska and Tennessee there were 
increases expected in purchases of 
softwoods. The outlook for hard- 
wood sales in December is brighter, 
according to indications of sales- 
men’s business with industrials. In 
seven States, industrial consump- 
tion of hardwoods will increase, it 
is believed—small gains are ex- 
pected in New York, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Virginia and Missis- 
sippi, and medium increases in 
Michigan and Tennessee. 


A CHEERFUL message that should 
stimulate optimism among lumber 
dealers whose business has been 
hard hit by the building slump was 
made public at Providence, R. L., 
by Prof. A. F. Hinrichs, director 
of the bureau of business research 
of Brown University. Rhode 
Island business turned the corner 
in the late summer, Prof. Hinrichs 
asserts in his careful analysis of 
the situation, adding that the latest 
statistical evidence indicates that 
business in general has been im- 
proving in Rhode Island. Irre- 
spective of the fact that business 
is still depressed, there is evidence 
of stability or returning strength 
in many lines in southeastern New 
England, he said. 
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New Developments in Lumber Markets 


Wood Treated with Fire Retardant Has New Uses + Russian Imports Problem 
Well in Hand « New Booklet Concerning Wood + Some Pertinent Questions 


On a Par With Steel 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 1.—Tests being 
conducted at the research laboratory of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
here indicate that protection of fire retardant 
treated wood will place timber columns and 
beams on a par in fire resistance with mod- 
erately protected steel and reinforced concrete 
and far ahead of unprotected steel framing for 
industrial buildings. 

The preliminary tests on various sizes of 
timber columns to which was added a protec- 
tion of fire retardant treated boards have con- 
sisted of standard time temperature tests, ac- 
cording to the usual practice of loaded timber 
and steel columns. 

It is expected, as a result of these prelim- 
inary tests, that more formal tests of full 
sized columns will be carried on under public 
auspices at the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards or the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

as @ § 


Regulations Will Be Effective 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., Dec. 1—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who has 
consistently urged promulgation of regulations 
by the Treasury Department to prohibit the 
importation of convict-made products, feels that 
the regulations issued last week will be ef- 
fective. 

It remains to be seen whether the way is 
still open for evasion in the shipment of Rus- 
sian lumber and pulpwood to the United States. 
If experience shows that the way is still open 
for evasion, Mr. Compton is confident the 
Treasury Department will take the necessary 
steps to close it. 

The regulations place on the importer the 
burden of proving that products imported by 
him are untainted by convict labor and there- 
fore entitled to admission under Section 307 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, which prohibits the 
importation of goods made in whole or in part 
by that type of labor. 

With preponderant evidence showing clearly 
that convict labor is the rule in the Russian 
lumber industry, Mr. Compton has filed with 
the commissioner of customs a request that he 
promptly publish a “finding” that such labor 
is used in the production of lumber in Soviet 
Russia and that shipments of lumber originat- 
ing in that locality are prohibited from enter- 
ing the United States under the new regu- 
lations, 

The special committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives appointed to investigate Communist 
activities in this country and headed by Rep- 
resentative Hamilton Fish, jr., of New York, 
is greatly interested in a series of articles now 
appearing in the New York Evening Post, 
written by H. R. Knickerbocker of that paper’s 
Berlin bureau. Mr. Knickerbocker spent two 
months , traveling through Soviet Russia. In 
an article published Nov. 26 and now embodied 
in the record of the House committee, he tells 
in great detail of the exploitation of Russian 
forests by “forced” labor. While Soviet of- 
ficials deny this is “convict” labor banned by 
our Tariff Act, Mr. Knickerbocker found that 
the workers are not permitted to leave the for- 
ests and those “who won’t work can’t eat.” 

According to Mr. Knickerbocker, the entire 
Soviet timber production in 1927-28 was about 
60,000,000 board feet—this on the authority of 
the Soviet Government Planning Commission. 
Production is scheduled to reach 109,000,000,000 
board feet in 1932-33, a figure which the writer 
does not consider an impossible one to attain 
in view of his investigations on the ground. 


With all this great output of timber, the 
Soviet authorities insist that they are exploiting 
only 17 percent of the forest area of the coun- 
try, which they estimate at 2,000,000,000 acres. 
They declare the total annual cut does not equal 
one-fourth of the annual growth in the woods. 

Recalling that the entire output in the United 
States was estimated at 32,000,000,000 feet this 
year, Mr. Knickerbocker points out that this 
is not more than one-half the output in Soviet 
Russia, while if present plans are carried out in 
1932-33 Russia will produce more than three 
times the entire American output. 

* a s 


New Series Dealer Help Mats 


WasHincton, D. C., Dec. 1.—Within the 
next ten days the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association will release the second edi- 
tion of its newspaper mat display book, in 
which are illustrated proofs of newspaper mats 
available free to retail lumbermen and news- 
papers through the dealer help department. 

Several months ago the first installment of 





A Manufacturer Asks These 
Questions--What Do 
You Think? 


Is the retailer at fault for much loss 
of lumber markets to other materials, be- 
eause of his lack of knowledge of the 
product, because of his lack of interest 
or his inability to speak authoritatively 
on wood’s merits and grades for specific 
uses? Is he at fault because he buys on 
price? Does he attempt to substitute 
what he has for what the customer ought 
to have for his purpose? 


Are architects and engineers justified 
in turning from wood to other more 
expensive materials because of failures 
which result from the selling of mate- 
rial not suitable for the purpose? What 
would be the effect of marking lumber 
with units of strength and grade descrip- 
tion, based on the use? 


Could lumber sales be greatly in- 
creased through co-operation of retailers 
and manufacturers in intelligent study 
with a view to supplying the product 
best suited for the purpose for which it 
is to be used? 


Are buyers interested in the age of 
trees, the sizes of saws, the length of 
railroads?—or are they interested in 
beauty, strength and utility? 


Do substitutes, such as concrete, as- 
phalt, ete., give engineers trouble? Does 
concrete deteriorate, check, crumble and 
expose steel to moisture, to rust and 
scale? 


Would many engineers be glad to use 
wood if they had authoritative informa- 
tion, and could depend on getting the 
correct grades? Do you think engineers 
today can depend on getting an honest 
product through the usual channels for 
distributing construction lumber? 


advertisements in a proposed regular mat sery- 
ice to retail dealers was announced in the 
form of a first-edition proof book. This con- 
tained twelve new home designs in wood and 
six modernizing advertisements. As a result, 
more than 400 retailers and newspapers re- 
quested and were supplied with approximately 
5,800 mats, which, it is estimated, were re- 
sponsible for more than 50,000 inches of lum- 
ber space in local newspapers. 

The new proof book contains 36 pages ij- 
lustrating 16 home design mats, 10 modernizing 
advertisements and 5 interior design advertise- 
ments. Four association booklets suitable for 
following up inquiries from local advertising 
are pictured and described. Copies are ayail- 


able on request. 
*- *« * 


Information for Purchasing Agents 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 1—A _ pamphlet 
prepared and distributed by the lumber commit- 
tee of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents contains material which is the out- 
growth of the joint meeting of the lumber com- 
mittee and the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 11 and 12, 1929, 

This information in the hands of 5,500 pur- 
chasing agents will, it is believed, greatly stim- 
ulate the interest of industrial and other con- 
sumers of lumber in specifying and purchasing 
guaranteed grade-marked, trade-marked lum- 
ber, further protected by manufacturers’ certifi- 
cates of grade and tally in the case of carload 
shipments. In addition it will increase the 
prestige of lumber well manufactured and prop- 
erly graded as produced by members of recog- 
nized manufacturers’ associations. 

Other distribution will be made to retail 
association secretaries, local chapters of the 
American Institute of Architects, Associated 
General Contractors, building exchanges, pur- 
chasing agents’ groups, and realtors. Copies 
are available on request from the N. L. M. A. 

* * * 


New “Transformation” Booklet 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 1—A booklet of 
ideas for the home owner who plans to re- 
model or modernize his dwelling has recently 
been published by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association under the title “Trans- 
formation.” The booklet is a new edition of an 
earlier publication but so elaborately revised 
as to make it virtually an entirely new work, 
especially designed to meet the present popular 
demand for modernizing ideas. ; 

The illustrations include a number of pic- 
tures showing “before and after” conditions and 
appearances of homes successfully modernized. 
In addition, the reader will find a number of 
details of specific improvements which can be 
made in the average house to increase its 
beauty or add to the comfort and convenience 
of those occupying it. 

A special chapter by Eldred Mowery, Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, entitled “Modern- 
ize With Assurance,” gives the ideas of an 
architect and student of building on how to 
go about the business of remodeling, how to 
get it accomplished effectively and average pre- 
cautions to be observed. ‘ 

Single copies of “Transformation” are mailed 
free to individuals who request it. Copies may 


be obtained quite generally from retail lumber 
dealers. ae 

The booklet, which carries no advertising, 1S 
based on the idea of encouraging those who 
use lumber to use it properly and so as to get 
the utmost benefits out of it. 


For this reason 
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the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is anxious that it have a wide distribution 
and, accordingly, is making it available in 
quantity lots at half the cost of publication to 
jocal lumbermen who wish to distribute it to 
their customers. phn 

In addition to the graphic ideas showing 
many ways in which differing architectural 
types of houses can be effectively converted in 
appearance, the chapter on Modernizing With 
Assurance” contains information that should be 
in the hands of every home owner, builder, con- 
tractor, engineer and architect. 


*> * * 


American Woods for Aircraft 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 2.—Foreign air- 
craft manufacturers are to have their attention 
called directly to the special merits of Amer- 
ican woods for use in construction of airplanes 
and other flying equipment. 

Through the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, representatives of the Department 
of Commerce in thirteen key countries have 
been furnished with copies of George W. 
Trayer’s authoritative book on “Wood in Air- 
craft Construction,” published by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


American forest products have been largely 
handled abroad through native distributers in 
their respective countries, who have no special 
interest in promoting them against competing 
material which they also handle. An encourag- 
ing demand has been developed in instances 
where the merits of certain of our woods have 
been called directly to the attention of foreign 
consumers. 


As Wilson Compton, secretary and manager 
of the National association, pointed out in an 
article appearing in a recent issue of Commerce 
reports, published by the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, “it was not until Douglas 
fir door manufacturers established themselves 
in Europe and conducted their own trade ex- 
tension work that Douglas fir doors were sold 


New Appointees to Central 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 1—The Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards announced 
too late for publication last week the ap- 
pointment by Secretary of Commerce La- 
mont of Roy F. Morse and L. P. Lewin to 
active membership on the committee. 


Mr. Morse takes the place vacated by the 
resignation of Ray F. Danaher and will 
serve on the committee as representative of 
softwood lumber manufacturers. 


Mr. Lewin will fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Guy Gray and will rep- 
resent city retail lumber dealers. 


Both new appointees are well qualified by 
many years of experience in lumber manu- 
facture and distribution to become thus as- 
sociated with other members of the Central 
Committee in carrying forward the work of 
lumber standardization started more than 
eight years ago by the organized lumber 
industry with the co-operation and assistance 
of the division of simplified practice of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Morse at present is general manager, 
manufacturing department, Longview divi- 
sion, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, 

ash., having served in that capacity since 
that operation started in 1924. Before that 
time he had held similar positions in the 
manufacturing department of one of the im- 
portant milling units of the Long-Bell com- 
Pany in southern pine territory. His long 
Practical experience, therefore, deals with 
the manufacture, grading and shipment of 
not only southern pine and southern hard- 
woods, but the four important Pacific coast 
woods. At all times Mr. Morse has been 


on a large scale. The result is that in less 
than 10 years Douglas fir doors have captured 
three-fourths of the market for imported doors 
in Great Britain.” 


Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, in forwarding 
copies of “Wood in Aircraft Construction” to 
commercial representatives abroad said: “As 
you know, America possesses several of the 
choicest woods used in aircraft construction, 


but we shall not be successful in increasing our 


foreign market for these woods until we have 
placed in the hands of foreign aircraft engi- 
neers data in regard to these species and their 
proper uses.” 


Mr. Oxholm described Mr. Trayer, the 
author of the book, as “the principal expert in 
this country on the use of wood in. aircraft 
construction.” Mr. Trayer is senior engineer 
5 the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 

is. 


Accompanying the book and Mr. Oxholm’s 
letter to commercial representatives abroad was 
a copy of Mr. Compton’s article stressing the 
importance of bringing directly to the atten- 
tion of ultimate consumers the merits and ad- 
vantages of American woods. Mr. Compton 
points out that American lumber exports have 
increased approximately 50 percent during the 
last seven or eight years, that they represent 
about 10 percent of our total lumber produc- 
tion, and that their importance is especially 
great to those sawmill districts adjacent to 
seaports and where in many instances the ex- 
port business is a more natural and economic 
outlet than domestic markets. In addition to 
the experience of Douglas fir, he cites prefer- 
ence for several other American woods built 
up on personal experience with such woods by 
foreign consumers. 





Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices remains un- 
changed at 76.9 for the week ended Nov. 26, 
1930, from the week ended Nov. 19, 1930. 


closely identified with matters pertaining to 
the formulation and administration of grad- 
ing rules, having served as chairman of the 
grading and inspection rules committee of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

For many years Mr. Lewin has been a 
city retail lumber distributer, and his expe- 
rience in lumber merchandising and market- 
ing will be invaluable to the future work of 
the Central Committee. He is past president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation and is now a director of that or- 
ganization. He is president of the A. M. 
Lewin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, oper- 
ating a number of yards and millwork plants 
in that section. Due to his familiarity with 
all problems of lumber distribution, Mr. 
Lewin was appointed to and served as a 
member of a number of special standardiza- 
tion committees during the last eight years. 

These two appointments by Secretary 
Lamont again bring the Central Committee 
on Lumber Standards up to its full comple- 
ment of eleven representatives of lumber 
manufacturers, distributers, consumers and 
technical organizations. The other members 
of the committee and the organizations rep- 
resented follow: 

Chairman—John H. Kirby, Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex.; vice chairman, railroads 
and engineers—W. E. Hawley, assistant en- 
gineer, Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway 
Co., Duluth, Minn.; manufacturers—W. M. 
Ritter, Columbus, Ohio; architects and gen- 
eral contractors—LeRoy E. Kern, technical 
secretary, Structural Service Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; wholesalers—F. S. Underhill, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; line-yard dealers—George 
D. Rose, Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., Du- 




























































Spending Instead of Skimping to 


Relieve Unemployment 


FircusurG, Mass., Dec. 2.—Clifford K. Si- 
monds, general manager of the Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., expresses the opinion that small sums 
accumulated to help the needy through skimp- 
ing and saving in household expenses would 
have much greater effect in spreading prosper- 
ity, if, instead, they were put into general cir- 
culation through purchases of goods ordinarily 
bought in normal times. Mr. Simonds outlined 
this interesting view in a letter he has ad- 
dressed to the Massachusetts Emergency Com- 
mittee on Unemployment, and which reads as 
follows : 

Assume that we all have a normal elec- 
tric light bill of $2 a month and though we 
can afford to pay the $2 we cut down the 
amount to $1, turning over the extra dollar 
to some person out of work. 

If everyone were to follow this practice, 
however, the effect would be felt by the coal 
company, the merchants, the manufacturer 
back to the merchant, the coal miner and 
his family, the ticket agent, the freight 
agent and railroad organization, probably 
the steamship company that carries the coal 
from the railroad, the power company that 
furnishes the light, the man who makes wires 
and replaces the same; in fact, every person 
affected in any way in the lighting business. 

The saving of these “charity” dollars, in 
my opinion, has disorganized organizaticns 
which have been set up for the benefit of all 
to supply average conditions. When these 
average conditions are changed through our 
changing our individual modes of living the 
result is disastrous to many persons. 

Instead of stressing the necessity of spend- 
ing an extra dollar, I believe emphasis should 
be laid on the fact that we should spend the 
ordinary dollar. If we do this for the pur- 
chase of furniture, radios, clothes, hats, 
dresses, shoes, books and everything that 
makes life desirable for those people who 
can do so and feel that their job is more 
or less secure, then I think more real good 
will follow that than the turning over of 
charity dollars to help in individual cases. 


Committee 


buque, Iowa; auto body manufacturers— 
Charles T. Fisher, vice president, Fisher 
Body Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; wood-using 
industries—W. B. Swift, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, Ill.; lumber millwork 
manufacturers—E. J. Curtis, Curtis Com- 
panies (Inc.), Clinton, Iowa. 

The offices of the committee are in the 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C., 
and Arthur T. Upson is secretary. 

Advisory to the Central Committee are 
the Consulting Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards in the standardization of softwoods, the 
Hardwood Consulting Committee and the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

There are a number of active standardiza- 
tion projects before the Central Committee 
and the Consulting Committee. One of these 
is the revision of the present 7,000 Series of 
Moldings, authorized by the joint meeting of 
the Central and Consulting Committees in 
April, 1930, to bring their widths and de- 
signs into conformity with the American 
Standard dressed widths for kiln dried fin- 
ish, with sound lumber manufacturing prac- 
tice, and with good architectural design. The 
sub-committee representing lumber manu- 
facturers’ associations interested in molding 
production, millwork manufacturers, and the 
American Institute of Architects, has prac- 
tically completed its work of redesign and 
width adjustments and the new designs will 
soon be formally submitted by the Central 
Committee to the entire lumber industry for 
approval and publication. 
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The Road to Success—‘™, the 


(Continued from front page) 


which you will have been proud of. 
During the time in which you have been ar- 
ranging the yard and learning the different 
kinds of lumber and the different grades, sev- 
eral bills no doubt will have been delivered. 
It would be my suggestion, if you have not 
already done so, to make frequent trips out to 
the different jobs under construction. Be sure 
and get out to the new jobs just as they are 
excavating for the basement. Then watch each 
particular job from the time the dirt is being 
taken out of the ground until the key is turned 
in the front door. Any young man can learn 
much by going to some particular job every 
day and seeing for himself for what purpose 
each kind of lumber and material is being used. 
In fact, | do not believe there is any other 
way thoroughly to familiarize yourself with 
the practical use of different kinds of lumber. 
If you will take an interest in a few of your 
contractors, and especially in the boss carpen- 
ter on the job, he will be able to enlighten you 
more on the use of lumber than most anyone 
else—even more than your father who has spent 
many years in the lumber business. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for any young man to learn 
the lumber business thoroughly without follow- 
ing up the lumber and seeing where it is nailed. 
You will see from the above that it is impossi- 
ble to buy books of instruction on the lumber 


business that will be clear enough for you to ~ 


tell one kind of wood from another and the 
purpose for which it is to be used.- That all 
comes from actual experience. 

You ask how Dad learned all these things. 
Not knowing Dad, it would be hard to answer 
this question. However, taking for granted 
that your father can answer all the questions 
you ask him about the lumber business, it is 
evident that he has made a thorough study 
of the business, starting right at the beginning. 


Acquiring Essential Knowledge 


You also ask how other lumbermen got their 
knowledge. There are a certain percentage of 
lumber dealers who never have acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of the business, and possibly 
never will. Plenty of them are traveling the 
road of least resistance. Some dealers think 
they know all about the business, when they 
really do not know very much about it. You 
will find customers who want a certain kind 
of lumber for a certain purpose. Even after 
you have spent a few years in the lumber busi- 
ness, and know from actual experience that the 
customer is making a mistake in what he in- 
sists upon buying, in some cases of this kind 
you would be doing your business an injustice 
were you to try to convince this particular kind 
of customer that he was wrong. If a customer 
insists on a certain kind of lumber, let him have 
what he wants. Do not argue, you may thereby 
lose his patronage. 

Now, then, my idea of a first-class lumber- 
man may be divided into the following classi- 
fications: A good stock-keeper; a good mixer; 
a good salesman; a good credit man and col- 
lector; a thorough knowledge of the business. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of lumber- 
men who can qualify on some of the above 
classifications, but very few who can fulfill 
all of the requirements necessary to make a 
thorough lumberman. 

Now, I want you to particularly notice that 
I left out one classification that a good many 
lumber dealers likely would mention, and that is 
to be a good buyer. I really feel that to be 
a good buyer is the least essential part of being 
a good lumberman. I happen to know of quite 
a few lumber dealers running individual yards 
who have spent practically half of their time 
trying to buy lumber at 50 cents under the 
market when they should have been selling 


lumber at $10 to $25 per thousand profit. So 
I really consider the buying of lumber one of 
the least essential parts of the business. I 
think every young man should learn early in 
life that he will not get much more at any 
time than he pays for. 

Considerable has been said regarding being 
a good stock-keeper. A yard kept in such a 
nice and orderly manner that it is inviting 
for the public to come into and look over the 
merchandise is certainly an asset. A customer 
once said to me, when looking at some No. 3 
yellow pine shiplap, that the way the stock 
was piled, with the ends so nice and even, it 
looked as good as some No. 2 he saw in an- 
other yard, that was just thrown into a pile. 


He Should Be a Good Mixer 


The next qualification mentioned was to be a 
good mixer. Many lumbermen that I know 
have been quite successful, even though they 
were not at all polite to their customers. Other 
lumber dealers whom I have known have made 
a big success by being good mixers; being in 
on everything, but not trying to be every- 
thing; just simply going along with the peo- 
ple in their community and being one of the 
good fellows, trying to build up the com- 
munity instead of giving everything a knock. 

You say you know all about automobiles, 
and can dance pretty well, play a saxophone 
and do a lot of the things that boys learn at 








HIS is the first-prize letter in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
contest for best three letters on 
“How Would You Advise a Young 
Man Desiring to Enter the Retail 
Lumber Business?” The second- 
and third-prize letters will appear 
in early issues. 








college. I would not consider this to your 
disadvantage. It is not necessary for you 
to forget all about an automobile. Go ahead 
and drive the car, use it whenever necessary. 
You might just as well keep young and go to 
a dance occasionally; nevertheless, do not try 
to make yourself believe that you can dance 
every night, retire about 1 a. m. or later, and 
do justice to your lumber duties. If you get 
enjoyment out of your saxophone, keep on 
playing it. If you have not already taken up 
golf, I would suggest that you do so, but do 
not make the mistake of thinking that you are 
going to make all of your sales on the golf 
course; and do not forget the importance of 
playing golf with a number of people instead 
of making up the same foursome all through 
the year. The thing for every young man to 
do is to think that the town he lives in is the 
best town in the United States. Be a good 
mixer, make people like you, and then when 
they think of lumber and building material 
they will think of no one else but you. 

The next thing is to be a good salesman. If 
you are a good mixer, you certainly will be 
a good salesman. It takes a good salesman 
to sell lumber at a profit. Anyone can sell 
lumber for cost, or with just a little profit— 
or, it is still easier to sell it a little under 
cost. I feel that a young man starting in the 
lumber business today should be thoroughly 
sold on the idea that he is going to give his 
community a service. He is going to study the 


lumber business and know the kinds of lum- 
ber that should be used. As stated before 
too many lumber dealers are traveling the road 
of least resistance, which is absolutely wrong 
If a certain kind of wood is not adapted for 
certain uses, a lumber dealer should be ac. 
quainted with this fact and pass it on to his 
good customers, and I think every young man 
should advocate the use of high-class lumber— 
something that will give the customer value 
for his money. Cheap lumber is no better 
than a cheap suit of clothes, and I think it js 
demoralizing to the lumber business to advocate 
or promote the use of poor lumber. Be a good 
lumber salesman. The essential thing is to get 
a price that will show a profit over and above 
the cost of operating your business. To make 
a good sale at a profit, and to keep on doing 
so, will make your competitors look up to you 
and be your friends. It is very important that 
you remember that it is impossible for any 
one lumberman to do all of the business of a 
community. Do not forget that there are 
other lumber dealers in the business and it 
will pay to co-operate, rather than to compete. 


Getting the Money Is Important 


Last, but not least, is the matter of getting 
the money, or Credits and Collections. Earlier 
1 said that anyone could sell lumber at cost, 
or less than cost, or with just a little profit. 
The same thing holds true in selling lumber to 
“poor pay” customers. It is plenty easy to 
sell lots of lumber, but the hard part is in 
collecting the money. Do not overlook the 
fact that the time to get ready for the collec- 
tion is when you are making the sale. Be 
sure to make up your mind early in your lum- 
ber career that you are going to run your own 
business. If you allow your customers to dic- 
tate the price and the terms they are going 
to buy on, you likely will not last many years 
in the lumber business, or any other business. 
When you are selling a bill of lumber, be sure 
to have an understanding as to when the pay- 
ments are to be made. If you agree to carry 
a customer for three months on a lumber bill, 
or even six months, do not try to collect the 
bill before it is due; but if your customer prom- 
ises to pay you for a bill of lumber in 30, 60 
or 90 days, be sure that he does exactly as 
he agrees. In most States the lumber dealer 
has the protection of a mechanic’s lien. The 
lumber dealer should be just as particular about 
extending credits as the banker is about making 
loans. Remember that if you sell a bill of 
lumber and are unable to collect for it, it 
takes a lot of additional sales at a good profit 
to make up the loss. So, extending credits 
is very important. 


Learn One Thing Every Day 


The best way to learn the lumber business 
is to learn at least one thing each day, and 
not forget it. In one year you will know 365 
things about the lumber business—because you 
can use 52 Sundays, and by just thinking you 
will learn something every Sunday, without 
doing any work, and still attend church. The 
lumber business is not a hard one to learn, 
but it takes time, and after you have been 
in the lumber business for ten years you will 
find something new to learn about it. 

You speak of hard knocks. There really are 
no hard knocks in the lumber business. If you 
get yourself thoroughly “sold,” it is a pleas- 
ure to pile lumber, and still more pleasant to 
put it on a truck or wagon and send it out 
on the job. It has been said that there 1s 
nothing more beautiful than a tree. Undoubt- 


edly there is nothing more fascinating than 
handling the product of beautiful trees, built 
into beautiful homes. The people associat 
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with the lumber industry, encouraging the own- 
ership of homes, undoubtedly are rendering a 
wonderful service to humanity. It is not neces- 
sary for a young man to make excuses be- 
cause he has chosen the lumber business rather 
than some other career. So I would advise 
‘ou not to start into your father’s lumber yard 
with the idea of hard knocks ahead, but enter 
‘t with the idea that it is going to be the 
sweetest, cleanest business in the world. 

I am quite sure you are going to be very 
successful in the business, and it will not likely 
be more than one year until your father will 
feel perfectly safe in going away on a long 
yacation and turning the business over to you 
at that time. No doubt within a couple _of 
years, he will say: “Young man, I am going 
to turn the business entirely over to you and 
I am sure you can handle it much better than 
I have been able to do.” I firmly believe that 
you are entering the lumber field with the right 
attitude, and I want to wish you much success. 


Opens Downtown “Home of the 


Mosite, Ara., Dec. 1—The Cowan Lumber 
Co., this city, has recently opened a “downtown 
display shop,” which it has aptly named “The 
Home of the Home Builder.” All materials 
and products handled by the company are here 
assembled in such manner as to make selection 





COWAN LUMBER CO. 
“The Home of the Home Builder” 
21 N. CONCEPTION ST. 
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HAVE YOU BUILT A HOME ye;,(—3 
DURING THE PAST 5 YEARS? yy, o 
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Address ___ 











This “ballot” produced useful information 


by the prospective home builder an easy and 
pleasant task. 

A formal opening of the new salesroom was 
held on Oct. 18, the event being marked by in- 
spection of the attractive displays by hundreds 
of friends of the firm. 

The new salesroom is located on Bienville 
Square, at 21 North Conception Street, in the 
center of the retail shopping district, con- 
veniently for those interested in building, re- 
modeling or repairing, or desiring to purchase 
accessories for the home or garden. 

A number of attractive new features are in- 
corporated in the interior arrangement of the 
sales and display room, the firm having spared 
no effort to utilize the most advanced ideas in 
the exhibition of merchandise. The entrance 
is flanked by deep display windows which afford 
an excellent opportuniity for the display of 
items on sale in the store. Facing the en- 
trance is an attractive, modern display case, 
which is backed by open-topped cases with 
drawers for display of small items. 

Along the left wall is a series of racks for 
the display of building material. First is a dis- 
play of all sizes and types of moldings and lum- 
ber sizes. Next is a built-up panel rack show- 
ing the various types of bricks as they appear 
when laid. 

Adjoining is a novel feature designed by C. 

. Cowan, this being a rack similar to those 
for the display of clothing. The display con- 
sists of a long rack placed under what appears 
to be a porch roof, supported on either side by 
the conventional white columns, and from which 
Swing a number of panels of roofing of various 
types and colors, different kinds of siding. .and 
flooring, solid wood doors, doors with glass 
panels and screen doors. These are all sus- 


Three Concerns Formed From 
One 50 Years Old 


Omana, Nes., Dec. 1.—After a half century 
in the lumber business in Omaha, the C. N. 
Dietz Lumber Co. will cease to exist on Jan. 1 
when the entire business will be taken over by 
three newly organized companies consisting of 
former employees of the old concern, The lum- 
ber yard at Twentieth and Izard streets has 
been sold to the Carmichael Lumber Co., or- 
ganized by W. W. Carmichael, who for thirty 
years has been associated with the Dietz com- 
pany, much of the time as manager of city 
sales. Another company is being formed by 
C. A. Tyson, H. B. Huston and Frank Glea- 
son to take over the wholesale business, re- 
taining the present salesmen who have all been 
connected with the company for years and are 
well known in the trade. 


pended and can be moved from one end of the 
rack toward the other or turned about to af- 
ford a full view of either side of the exhibit. 
All exhibits are of the dimensions of a full- 
sized door. 

Adjoining the special panel display rack is 
a full-sized exhibit of a kitchen sink and two 
types of built-in cabinets, finished in detail even 
to the extent of having a curtained window 
above the sink. Glass paneled doors are in 
the cabinet flanking one side and wood panels 
in that on the other side of the sink. 

The right wall is devoted to shelves display- 
ing the fine quality paints handled by the Cowan 
Lumber Co. 

The “office” of the sales and display room, in 
the rear, is made up to show the treatment of 
lumber and roofing for a cottage. Entrance is 
up two steps through an attractive door. The 
window, which opens from the salesroom into 
the office, is adorned by a flower box and is 
copper screened. Another window opening 
from the office to the outside is of appropriate 
type. All windows and doors are adorned with 
curtains. The built-in features in the “office’’ 
include a telephone recess, broom closet, medi- 
cine cabinets and laundry trap. 

The entrance to the storeroom in the rear is 
made to illustrate the attractiveness of colonial 
design. This effect is attained by proper siding, 


The extensive Dietz interests outside of 
Omaha, consisting of retail yards in Nebraska 
and Colorado, have been taken over by the Riv- 
ett Lumber & Coal Co., of Omaha, of which 
H. L. Rivett is president. The yards have been 
operated by subsidiary companies in which the 
local managers have part ownership. 


The business was founded fifty years ago 
by C. N. Dietz who has been president of the 
company ever since. Gould Dietz, treasurer ; 
O. W. Dunn, general manager, and Victor 
White, who has been in charge of the coal de- 
partment operated under his name, have been 
associated with the company for 45 years. 
Gould Dietz and O. W. Dunn were 16 years 
old when they entered the employment of C. N. 
Dietz. Incidentally the company has paid a 
dividend every year since it was started. These 
officials are all retiring and the business con- 
tinues under the control of younger men. 


Home Builder” 


years?” with spaces for name and address. 

Another card used for visitors carried stated 
that. when filled out the signor would be en- 
titled to a small jar,of Artlac and one water- 
color set. This card had blanks for name and 
address, the questions asked being: “Do you 
own your own home?”, and “Are you interested 
in building a home? Repairing? Reroofing? 
Repainting ?” 

“We expect to check the names on these 
cards carefully,” said C. H. Cowan, “and to 
send out a carefully written letter asking the 
signors to suggest from their own experience 
what the retail building material dealer could 
have done to be of greater service and in what 
particulars the service accorded was inadequate 
or unsatisfactory. The letter will offer a suit- 
able gift, which will be typical of the business 
and for the home, to those responding. From 
these replies we can evolve plans for a better 
service.” 

The Cowan Lumber Co.’s main establishment 
is located on Old Shell Road at the G. M. & 
N. crossing. It includes a tract facing 320 feet 
on the street by 1,300 feet deep. The entire 
stock, which covers the full range of materials 
going into house construction except plumbing 
and electrical wiring and fixtures, is under 
cover. Accommodations for about one and a 
quarter million feet of lumber are thus provided. 

This yard was de- 





AN OFFER FROM THE “HOME OF THE HOME BUILDER” 


When properly filled out this card entitles the bearer to one 
2 oz. jar of Devoe’s Artlac and one water color set. 


Do you own your own home?.............. 
Are you interested in building a home? ..... 


Repairing?.......... Reroofing?......... Repainting?.......... 


| 
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scribed and illustrated 
in the Realm of the 
Retailer department of 
the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN of May 10 
last, and is as well 
kept now as at the 
time of original de- 
scription. It was built 
two years ago, at 
which time the com- 
pany moved its plant 
from Pritchard, an- 
other suburb on the 
edge of residential 
Mobile. T. S. Cowan 
Veareri sie eeene ie is president of the 
company, C. H. Cowan 
is vice president and 
active spokesman, and 
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Many good prospects were secured by use of this card 


an attractive curved top entry door flanked by 
lights, and over-hanging high pitched roof. 
This roof shows up sharply in contrast with 
the cottage type of southern low-pitched roof 
over the office. 

A feature of the opening day was a competi- 
tion for a prize of a set of garden furniture, 
including chairs, bench and table. Those com- 


peting were given a card with two lines asking, 
“Have you built a home during the last five 


W. T. Barry is secre- 
tary-treasurer, 


THE PONY GOLF craze has furnished oppor- 
tunity for the Pope & Cottle Co., Boston, to 
add a new line to their already well diver- 
sified lumber business. Complete indoor golf 
courses are now featured in the company’s ad- 
vertising. Some excellent courses have already 
been designed and erected, and an attractive dis- 
play has been prepared for the company’s of- 
fices on Revere Beach Parkway, Revere. 
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Statue of Saca- 
jawea, Shoshone 
“Bird Woman,” 
guide of Lewis 
and Clark, on 
State House 
grounds, Bis- 
_ a 


marck, 


HE Dunham Lumber Co., of Bismarck, N. D., operates eight 
yards but has none in Bismarck itself. It has a paint and 


glass store near the retail center of the city, and the gen- 
eral offices of the line are located there. 

Hal S. Dobler, assistant manager, told us that Bismarck had 
had a good house-building year in 1929 and is likely to have another 
in 1931. Natural gas is being piped in from Montana, a distance 
of several hundred miles. Quite a number of pipelines are being 
laid from western gas fields to cities in the middle West; not only 
up here but also further south. The northern lines have already 
reached Bismarck and Minot. This one is headed for Fargo and 
may go on to the Twin Cities. 














Natural Gas as a Home Builder 


The coming of this natural fuel is likely to have a large influence 
upon local house building. Bismarck has built a number of apart- 
ment houses; rather an unusual number for a prairie capital. But 
your Dakotan as a rule would like to have his own house, if he can 
have modern conveniences in it, and Mr. Dobler and other local 
lumbermen said they believed the near future would see the erec- 
tion of a large number of houses in the moderate price class. 

The Realm mentioned to Mr. Dobler the number of attractive 
farm homes seen between Minot and Bismarck. A person comes 
out on to a bluff and looks across a great, shallow basin and sees 
perhaps a dozen groups of farm buildings; widely scattered but 
plainly seen in this clear atmosphere. As he approaches one after 
another he finds that some are quite small and cling closely to the 
prairie soil. Trees have been planted and do very well; though na- 
ture seems not to have considered this a tree country. But every 
now and then there will be a farm group of substantial buildings. 
These people naturally do not go in for trick architecture or elab- 
orate planting and landscaping. They are in the period of achiev- 
ing comfort. Houses are usually square and solid, barns large and 
convenient looking. 


The Desire for Comfort 


“When farmers begin to get ahead,” Mr. Dobler said, “they build 
for comfort. This is a bare if not a barren country. The land- 
scape is rather monotonous. People have to make their own com- 
forts, pleasures and recreations. A farm family on the make will 
content itself with small buildings; but when it begins to get 
ahead, as most of them do after a few years, they begin to give 
themselves comforts. That’s about the only way such people can 
be content to remain. They’re like everybody else; they want 
some color and achievement in life, and comfort comes first. I 
doubt if you'll find any people anywhere so ready to give them- 
selves good buildings when they can afford to do so. In cities a 
well-to-do family may spend its money in other ways; but on the 
prairies buildings come first. Diversification is helping them on 
to comfort. A fair price for wheat would start a big campaign 
of building. 

“Bismarck seems to have plenty of building money for those in 
a position to carry a loan. The building and loan will make loans 
to such people, up to 70 or 75 percent, of the value of the property. 
This city has several additional sources of revenue besides the big 
farm trade that comes here. The capitol is located here, as are 
several State institutions. It is a great wholesaling point. Fargo, 
Grand Forks, Minot and Bismarck handle much of the wholesaling 
over this big area. There is an Indian school upon which the 
Government spends a good deal of money, and the clinic and hos- 
pitals bring about 15,000 patients and their friends here annually.” 

The F. H. Carpenter Lumber Co., operating about twenty-five 
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In Two Prairie Capital Cities 


Prospects for Extensive Home Building + These 
Farmers Desire Homes of Comfort + Salvaging 


Old Cans of Paint « A Veteran Still at Work 


yards, has a big plant in the city, and John A. Larson, the super. 
intendent, makes this his office. The Carpenter yards are in the 
two Dakotas and Minnesota. 


Renovating the Paint Department 


Mr. Larson was superintending the job of clearing out the paint 
room and salvaging old paint. I believe the yard is standardizing 
its paint line and disposing of old brands. The job was being done 
by emptying the tins into a barrel, mixing and straining them and 
adding some pigment to give the mixture a uniform color. We 
have heard of this being done in other places. The mixture is 
sold in gallon lots for the painting of barns and outbuildings; and 
it usually makes a first-rate paint for the purpose. 

The paint room, carrying its fresh cans, is a clean and attractive 
place and shows a big stock. Mr. Larson said there was plenty of 
competition in paints, from drug stores and independent paint com- 
panies; but the yard gets the first chance at selling paint for the 
new buildings for which it furnishes the material, and handling the 
stock has reached a standardized routine that makes the line a 
profitable one to carry. Adjoining the paint room is a hardware 
department, carrying building hardware. No unusual effort is 
made to promote this line. It is called to the attention of people 
coming for lumber, but that’s about all the advertising that is given 
it; yet sales out of this one rather small room amount, so Mr. 
Larson tells the Realm, to $10,000 or more a year. 

Insulation is another growing line. The yard handles about 
300,000 feet a year. Every new house is insulated as a matter of 
course, and many are double insulated. Houses built before this 
idea was developed are being given attic insulation. Much stucco is 
used in outside house finish. 

When the Realm was there the yard was clearing a central space 





—————— 








Cabin in which Theodore Roosevelt lived for three years on his ranch 
in western North Dakota. Now standing on capitol grounds, Bismarck 


in preparation for the building of an additional big shed to shelter 
dimension stock. 

At the time of my visit the city and county were well along with 
a war memorial building that will serve as a civic center; a build- 
ing that will cost something more than $200,000. Mr. Larson was 
interested in this project, and doubtless as a city commissioner or 
whatever the city fathers are called here he has had an impor- 
tant share in starting the project and seeing it through. It will 
have a big auditorium, a dining room, a gymnasium, headquarters 
for boys’ and girls’ club work, offices for the Legion and other 
community organizations and the like. By the time these lines 
are in print the building will probably be finished. It was being 
rushed for the purpose of having it far enough along to house the 
annual corn show. This show is an important part of the big 
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sn 
effort toward farm diversification, and it has already become 


firmly established. 
A Probable Industrial Development 


Mr. Larson admitted that the country yards under his care 
could be making more sales without hurting his feelings. But 
they’re working along and hope for a real return of farm building 
in the near future. Here again we were told that wood shingles 
cover 90 percent of the roofs. Mr. Larson expects an even more 
rapid development of Bismarck. The coming of gas ought to at- 
tract industries suited to the prairie country. He does not expect 











The F. H. Carpenter Lumber Co., operating a big plant at Bismarck, 
carries extensive lines of paint, hardware and insulation material 


that the city will become an industrial center to the exclusion of 
everything else, at least not for some time. But a few industries 
would help along. There are always unskilled laborers about the 
city, especially in winter, and occupation for them would take up 
an important bit of slack. 

In the neighboring yard of the Central Lumber Co., I missed 
the local chief twice. At the time of the first call he was out hunt- 
ing ducks; and at the second he was out hunting people who owed 
the yard. I hope he had ample success, such as is deserving to 
good hunters. This is a big plant, well laid out in splendid order. 

When the department first met O. E. Anderson he was Bismarck 
manager for the Nortz Lumber Co. A series of sales and changes 
took the Nortz people out of Bismarck, gave Mr. Anderson a yard 
of his own, made him government land commissioner and now 
sees him back in a new yard which he has built on the eastern 
fringes of the city. He says with a smile that he started here on 
a shoe string and has done well enough to satisfy himself. I 
believe he sells largely on a cash basis and has most of his trade 
in pick-up sales; some new buildings and large jobs of course but 
many smaller sales for repair, remodeling and small buildings that 
can be handled on a cash basis. Mr. Anderson made some general 
observations about lumber retailing, drawn from his long experi- 
ence, which we hope to introduce in a later article. 


A Famous Log House 


There are at least two things which the visitor to Bismarck will 
want to see; both on the capitol grounds. One is a bronze statue 
of Sacajawea, the Shoshone “Bird Woman” who guided the Lewis 
and Clark expedition through several hundred miles of this coun- 
try on its memorable trip of exploration. This statue is notable as 
a work of art, and the subject was one of the striking characters 
of that early frontier history. The other is Roosevelt’s ranch cabin. 
The great Teddy built this cabin and lived in it several years, more 
than 40 years ago, during his ranching days which he spent in 
the western part of the State. It has been moved here as a per- 
manent memorial and is surrounded by luxuriant flowers, all of 
which are native to the State. 

From here the Realm hauled to Pierre, the capital of the neigh- 
boring State of South Dakota. 

The Merrill-Schaaf Lumber Co. is an individually owned yard. 
Some time ago the company operated a couple of branch yards, but 
they were sold out. Mr. Merrill is an old-timer in these parts; a 
fine old man 87 years of age and proud of his length of days. He 
was at the office at the time of our call but said with a smile that 
he didn’t trouble himself much about business. His son-in-law, 
L. L. Schaaf, is active manager of the business. This is a fine big 
yard, with the open sheds that are common in the Northwest, well 
stocked and well kept. The company has several sidelines; notably 
fuel and ice. Here again we were told that the big coal sales are 
in high grade products. Freight costs as much on low as on high 
grade coal, and the extra price of the latter gives the customer 
more for his money. Mr. Schaaf said that electric refrigeration 





is cutting in on the ice business. There will always be some 
natural ice used, and it is cheaper than mechanical refrigeration as 
yet. But people seem willing to pay more money to save them- 
selves some inconvenience. Most of the remaining customers are 
domestic users. Restaurants, meat markets and. the like have 
largely gone to the machines; and these large users of course were 
the most profitable customers, involving less hauling per unit of 
ice consumed. The company still uses horses on the ice wagons 
but not for lumber delivery; and Mr. Schaaf is planning to put a 
couple of ice trucks into service next summer. 


Local Gas Wells 


A ride about town with Mr. Schaaf shows that Pierre is a widely 
scattered municipality. It is located on the Missouri River, and 
with all the country in the world to spread over there is no spe- 
cial need for crowding. These Dakotans seem to like space; it’s in 
the blood. 

Pierre has the somewhat unusual distinction, at least in these 
parts, of having its own supply of natural gas. Gas for cooking has 
been supplied the householders for many years; the city owns the 
gas wells, and at the time of our visit a new well was just being 
completed. It showed a pressure of 80 pounds. Pierre seems par- 
tial to municipal utilities. It was building a new electric plant 
in which Diesel motors are to be used. The city has produced its 
electricity for many years. Not all the citizens like this idea, for 
they think a privately owned plant would produce better service at 
less cost than a tax-supported plant can do. But these people, in- 
cluding Mr. Schaaf in their number, are in a minority, and the 
new plant is being built. 

You may have read some time ago of the finding of an old lead 
plate by a group of school children; a plate bearing suitable in- 
scriptions and planted by an early French explorer who took pos- 
session of the country which later passed to the United States in 
the Louisiana purchase. This plate was found in the hills, just 
south of Pierre, and is now in the State’s historical department. 


A Remnant of “Native Americans” 


Pierre has an Indian school. Many native Americans are to be 
found up in this country, though the traveler seldom sees them. 
We did stop a few minutes in a town further east, on the earlier 
part of the trip, and found the place full of Sioux. The day be- 
fore had been “pay day” at the local agency, and many of the 
noble redmen had stayed over with their families to witness an 
air derby that was being put on by a flock.of barn stormers. The 
sounds the Sioux use for language made me wonder how a white 
man ever learned it. But when you drive out this way, don’t expect 
to see the Indians in feathers and beads, unless you strike a rodeo 
or some such affair. They don’t care to dress up in the old way, 
and probably those who do it for special occasions are the more 
theatrical part of the red populace, with an eye to the box office. 
Some of the older ones wore beaded moccasins, and the women 
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The plant of the Central Lumber Co. is comparatively new. O. E. 
Anderson, proprietor, sells mainly on a cash basis 


all had black shawls over their heads. But most of the men 
dressed in the ordinary clothes of a working farmer. 

Fort Pierre, across the river, is a much older town but much 
smaller. Lewis and Clark stopped there, more than a century ago. 
Middle aged people can remember when Fort Pierre was a real 
frontier town, adorned with flocks of saloons and gambling houses 
and the other traditional fringes of frontier society. That, of 
course, has sunk into history. 

Pierre has two branch plants of line yards. C. R. Hall, manager 
of the Atlas Lumber Co., said trade was picking up but that farm- 
ers were not doing much building. C. A. Jepson, of the Peter 
Mintener Lumber Co., told about the same story. Friendly men, 
both, with the marks of intelligent retailers about them. 
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HOW INCREASE BUSINESS? 


Dealer Offers Suggestions for Stimulating 
Sales and Profits 


Speaking before the annual convention of the 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association 
held recently at Moberly, Mo. (reported in 
Noy. 22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN), 
C. C. Wall, manager of the LaCrosse Lumber 
Co. at Montgomery City, Mo., offered some 
definite suggestions for creating or stimulating 
business, and for meeting competition of the 
mail-order houses. 


Every retail lumberman, said Mr. Wall, 
should have a solicitor who could give his 
undivided attention to making a house-to- 
house canvass, at least once a month. Not 
every man would be qualified for a job of 
this kind, in fact very few are. To start 
with, he should be a man who knows his 
lesson, and knows how to impart it to the 
other fellow in a way that will be forceful 
and attractive; a man, also, who knows 
building materials and the various purposes 
to which they are best adapted, so that he 
will be able to suggest to the prospective 
customer the material best suited to his pur- 
pose, and that will be the most economical. 

This man should also have at least some 
knowledge of how to transform an old home 
into a modern home, and be able to create 
in the mind of the owner a desire for a 
modern home. There are thousands of old 
homes throughout the country which can be 
transformed into modern homes. The owner 
needs only to know how little it will cost 
to have his home transformed into a thing 
of beauty. 

It is up to the retail lumberman to take 
advantage of the opportunity. If we do not 
do it the other fellow will. The same applies 
to old barns and other buildings in need of 
repair and paint. 

This will increase our business, and our 
profits. At the same time, we will be kept 
in touch with the wants of the fellows who 
are sending their money to Chicago, St. Louis 
and other places for material which they 
could buy at home much cheaper and better. 
Men do not send their money to mail-order 
houses because they love them. They feel 
forced to do it as a matter of economy. They 
only need to be shown that they can do 
better at home. Recently a man drove into 
our yard with a truck-load of fencing. I 
asked him what he had paid for it; when 
he told me I asked, “Why did you send away 
for it when you could have bought it from 
us for less money?” There could be but one 
answer. He said, “I did not know that.” 

If we had a representative covering the 
territory, that order, like many others, would 
never have been sent out of town. 


Passing to a discussion of a specific problem 
of mail order competition, Mr. Wall said: 

Now, the thing for the retail lumberman 
to do is this—not talk, but act—decide on a 
definite plan of action—insist upon the sash 
and door houses co-operating, in fact make 
it so plain to them that they will be glad 
to co-operate, and furnish millwork at a 
price that will net a fair margin of profit; 
at the same time the price to the customer 
for the material delivered at his door will 
be less than the mail-order house asks for 
it f. o. b. shipping point. I hear someone 
saying, “He is a dreamer—that can’t be 
done.” It has been but a short time since 
men were saying men could not navigate 
the air. I am going to tell you how it can 
be done: 

Let a number of retailers get together, the 
more the better, and decide on a standard 
size and make of a number of different kinds 
of doors (the same thing will apply to win- 
dows and other millwork) and handle these 
doors and windows exclusively; make the 
sizes and designs uniform and insist that your 


carpenters, contractors and architects specify 
and use these designs for every job. Tell 
Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Architect that if they 
want to play ball with you they will have to 
do it; and we will have to tell Mr. Sash and 
Door Man he will have to make these for 
us, SO we can meet the mail-order competi- 
tion, and still make a profit. 

That is not enough. We will go the mail- 
order house one better. We will get out a 
catalog every six months, giving designs of 
ready-cut houses, each design carrying with 
it its net selling price that one can buy from 
any of the group of retailers who are listed 
in the catalog. In addition to that we will 
finance the home on more satisfactory terms 
than the mail-order house, and have it built 
by competent men at home. 

Now, let us go back to the millwork propo- 
sition: Get out a nice design book, a uni- 
versal catalog; also a catalog of remodeling 
and transforming old homes into modern 
homes. Let your representative who is visit- 
ing the territory see that every prospective 
customer has one of these catalogs. 

If we will do this we will increase our 
business and profits, and victory will perch 
on our banners. In the meantime, let us 
not forget that honesty and truth are 
omnipotent and must triumph at last. 





SMALL 


“Mr. Gotrox, I hear you began life in a 
small way.” 
“Yes, 1 only weighed six pounds at birth.” 





Celebrates Third Anniversary 


St. Louts, Mo., Dec. 1—The C. J. Reinecke 
Lumber Co., wholesale and retail lumber dealer, 
with general office, yard and mill at 801 South 
Broadway, is today celebrating its third an- 
niversary. 

This concern is headed by Carl J. Reinecke, 
whose connection with the lumber industry dates 
back to 1905, in which year, at the age of nine- 
teen, he started in as a lumber piler. 

Later he entered the employ of the Boeckeler 
Lumber Co. as assistant branch manager, soon 
being advanced to a position as salesman. In 
1920 he became connected with the Wiles-Chip- 
man Lumber Co., serving that concern for seven 
years as a salesman, and achieving a place on 
the company’s board of directors. 

In 1927 Mr. Reinecke established his own 
yard at 801 South Broadway, at the same lo- 
cation where twenty-two years previous he had 
begun his lumber career. The business grew, 
a mill and additional yard space soon being 
added, and eventually two additional sheds for 
high-grade finished lumber were constructed. 

One year ago a branch yard was opened at 
18th and Cass streets, which is on the other 
side of downtown St. Louis. Mr. Reinecke 
conceived the idea of using a two-story build- 
ing for a lumber and hardware store, having 
both under the same roof, thereby enabling him 
to promptly serve the surrounding territory 
with dry lumber. Incidentally, he demonstrated 














This Week’s 


Movable Display Helps Sell Roofing 


The Loonan Lumber Co., Sioux City, Iowa, makes something of a 
specialty of roofing. It has a working arrangement with the Henry 
Muhr Roofing Co., which does application work. As part of the adver- 
tising of this joint sales and application service the company has built 
a little roof on an attractive frame, showing proper and improper appli- 





Timely Tip 


cation over old roofs. The 
frame is neatly constructed, 
with attention paid to architec- 
tural distinction, and it is at- 
tractively painted. To make 
sure that jokers do not exercise 
a misplaced humor upon the 
little structure it is mounted 
upon small wheels. In the 
morning when the yard is 
opened it is wheeled out onto 
the parking, where it does its 
advertising stuff. When the 
yard is closed it is a simple 
matter for the man who locks 
the big alley door to wheel the 
roof into the alley. This roof, 
together with the neat adver- 
tising panels which bear the 
name of the application con- 
tractor and which tell the story 
of correct application, has been 
of considerable trade-creating 
value. 
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, 
to the community what can be done with an 
old building, by remodeling the structure so 
that it beautifies the avenue on which it is 


situated. 





Complete Building Service 


Frank Essenburg, of the Essenburg Building 
& Lumber Co., Holland, Mich., began his busi- 
ness career as a contractor. When he entered 


the lumber business he soon decided that some- 
thing of the knowledge of the contractor and 
a measure of his service ought to be available 

















Notice, on the sign, the blue-prints and pic 
ture of a completed house and door-key, sym- 
bolizing the complete service offered 


in the modern lumber yard. The customer 
hardly knows how to begin if he must deal with 
half a dozen or a dozen merchants and mechan- 
ics, each of whom is interested solely in his 
one small part of the job. 

So Mr. Essenburg has developed a service 
that fits the desire of the customer. If the 
latter wants only lumber, he can buy it at the 
Essenburg yard. If he wants a special house 
plan, he can get it. If he wants to decide on 
his plan and arrange to have the job done on 
one contract, as a turnkey proposition, he can 
do that. 

The big sign in front of the modern office in- 
dicates this service. “Essenburg Building Serv- 
ice,” with the plans and the front door key, 
tells the story. 





New Store Stocks Varied Lines 


Datias, Tex., Dec. 1.—The Clem Lumber 
Co., this city, has opened a new retail store on 
the ground floor of its building at 2500 Live 
Oak street. f 

“It will be the aim,” said J. R. Clem, presi- 
dent of the company, “to give the people of 
Dallas a strictly modern, attractive store out 
here on widened Live Oak Street, where there 
is plenty of parking space and where they may 
have ample opportunity to see, compare and 
select many of the articles which they use in 
the home.” 

In this store will be stocked electric refrigera- 
tors, radios and wallpaper, as well as paints and 
enamels, builders’ hardware, built-in fixtures 
and electrical appliances. 





Makes and Sells Toy Gliders 


Cirnton, Mass., Dec. 1—W. A. Fuller & 
Son, operating a lumber yard and woodwork- 
ing plant here, are developing a prosperous 
business in toy gliders. The growing interest 
In aviation throughout the country is thought 
to be the reason for a strong and growing 
interest in gliders which, although only toys, 





are sufficiently sturdy and practical to per- 
form satisfactorily in the air. Department 
stores are the source of much of the present 
demand and a ready market is believed to be 
assured. The toy gliders are made of balsam 
wood in sizes ranging from nine to twenty-two 
inches. The local concern has arranged to 
use the facilities of its woodworking plant to 
construct thousands of these gliders, and busi- 
ness already in sight will insure the operation 
of this department of the business beyond usual 
capacity for some six months. 





Gets “Leads” From Newspapers 


A certain dealer attributes the steady growth 
of his business in part to his habit of closely 
watching the local news items in the newspa- 
pers. He clips every item that may have a 
possible bearing upon his business. The an- 
nouncement that Henry Brown has bought a 
piece of real estate, that John White has bought 
the Gary farm, that Thomas Green is going 
into the trucking business, that Mrs. Black is 
reopening the old homestead—these and other 
announcements point to possible sales of lumber 
or other materials, because they suggest possi- 
bilities of building, rebuilding or irepairing. 

“When I first began following up such 
clues,” says this dealer, “I used to send some 
advertising matter to the persons as soon as-I 
could locate them in the directory or otherwise 
and get their addresses. Sometimes I got some 
business that way, but now I work a more cer- 
tain plan. I hustle right out and see those 
people just as soon as I can get there. I don’t 
take any chance on the meve hope that they'll 
buy something from me. I get to them, if pos- 
sible, before they have decided to buy from 
anybody else. If I don’t get an order, or 
sprout one, I have at least got acquainted and 
laid the pipe for future business. I try to make 
a friend if I don’t make a sale.” 


Keeps the Trucks on the Move 


One of the labor-saving features of the Mc- 
Auliffe & Grimes Lumber Co.’s plant at Ot- 
tawa, Ont., is the ingenious method employed for 
keeping the firm’s two trucks continually on 
the road. 

Handling a comparatively large volume of 
lumber and building material at the peak sea- 
son, yet employing the minimum number of 
trucks, is the ideal that 


load on the truck. Then away it goes, after 
only a few minutes’ stay in the yard. 

A feature of this transfer equipment is that 
it may be moved anywhere to do its work. For 
instance, if it is desired to make delivery from 
a car on the siding the loading wagon can be 
moved from the yard or shed to the track. 
This flexibility factor particularly appeals to the 
small yard owner. 





Builds Big Apartment House 


NEENAH, Wis., Dec. 1.—Between 20 and 25 
men are employed on construction of the fine 
apartment house development headed by F. S. 
Durham, of the W. J. Durham Lumber Co. 

This building, the first of its kind in Neenah, 
is two stories high and will contain sixteen 
apartments and garages. The architecture is of 
the modern Georgian design, and the building 
will be one of the most beautiful of its kind in 
this part of the country. Work will be con- 
tinued through the winter, with the expectation 
of having the building ready for occupancy by 
spring. The apartments will include all that 
is modern in up-to-date city structures of the 
same character, with the added attraction of 
spacious grounds and attractive environment. 

Concerning the operations of his lumber com- 
pany, Mr. Durham reports that, although it has 
required hard work and persistent promotion 
efforts, the year will close with a quite satis- 
factory showing. 


Yard Expands Its Facilities 


BARTONVILLE, ILt., Dec. 1.—The facilities of 
the H. E. Lauterbach yard, here, have recently 
been enlarged by the construction of a ware- 
house, 76 by 100 feet. This addition to the 
already extensive and well-equipped plant places 
Mr. Lauterbach in position to carry on his busi- 
ness and serve the public in the most efficient 
and up-to-date manner possible. He is now 
in position to house all lumber stocks, and spe- 
cial bins in the new building have been pro- 
vided for cement, lime, plaster, plasterboard etc. 

Adjoining the addition, a planing mill has 
been added. Recently there was installed therein 
a Crescent combination woodworking machine, 
which includes a planer, band-saw, shaper, 
jointer, mortiser, driller and table-saw. The 
mill is in position to furnish general millwork, 
making a specialty of window and door frames, 





the alert yard manager 
strives for. Idle trucks 
add heavily to the over- 
head. How to keep 
them on the go and take 
full advantage of them 
is a problem the aver- 
age dealer is continu- 
ally being called upon 
to solve. 

As the handling prob- 
lem was an acute one, 
Mr. Grimes figured out 
a way to keep his two 
trucks on the road con- 
tinually. The past year 
was a particularly busy 
one, with sales showing 
a considerable increase, 
which taxed the deliv- 
ery equipment to the 
limit. 

A four-wheeled wagon 
that had been previously 
used for horse delivery 
was fitted up with three 
rollers. On the end of two of the rollers, Mr. 
Grimes introduced two small sprockets. A two- 
inch chain was then attached to the sprockets, 
acting the same as a chain on a bicycle. The 
lumber is loaded on the wagon by hand in the 
usual way. When the empty truck arrives, it 
backs right up underneath the end of the load 
on the wagon. A crank, similar to that some- 
times used for an automobile, is fitted into one 
of the sprockets and two men easily roll the 





Truck and loaded trailer ready to make a delivery 


sash, screens and doors, and also is able to do 
furniture repairing and cabinet work. The plan- 
ing mill is managed by Wilbur Lauterbach, a 
son of the owner. 

H. E. Lauterbach has a record of more than 
twenty-seven successful years in the building 
industry, having built many homes in and 
around Peoria, and with the addition of this 
planing mill he is in position to serve his cus- 
tomers with all of their building needs. 
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Old Mansion Is Reproduced in Modern Home 


New Orveans, Dec. 1.—An 
appeal to those having a genuine 
interest in historical local archi- 
tecture as exemplified in old resi- 
dential landmarks, as also a means 


to the home service bureau of the 
Madison Lumber Co., of which H. 
B. Rickey is manager, under Mr. 
Blanchard. The bureau undertook 
to design a home that not only 


been given of late to old-time resi- 
dences, the old Beauregard home 
was selected for reproduction in 
extericr appearance. Since the 
cost had been brought down to 


completion a certificate of material 
qualities was given. 

The house is floored throughout 
inside with edge-grain southern 


of improving types of modernly ap- 
pointed houses, can be made _ | EA x 
through the adaption of significent 

exteriors by up-to-date floor plans -— 
and fixtures, according to A. P. 
Blanchard, executive head of the 
Madison Lumber Co. 

The residence here shown is a 
reproduction of the former home 
of General P. G. T. Beauregard, a 
landmark in the old section of New 
Orleans. The exterior of the home 
is but one-seventh smaller than 
the Beauregard home, but is car- 
ried out with care in the matter 
of detail. The inside is modern in 
every respect. 

The owner, for whom the place 
was built, originally dealt with the 
contractor direct. The contractor 
submitted plans similar to a hun- 
dred or more of the type of raised 
bungalow so prevalent in this city, 





pine. Curtis woodwork was used 
throughout. Sills are termite 








+ 


treated; the frames braced; floor 
joists are 2x12’s; cornice work js 
cypress; the basement floor, which 
is finished, is laid on cinders for 
dryness. 

It is to be noted that the retail 
yard received full list prices for 
the materials furnished and the 
contractor obtained a _ reasonable 
profit. All lumber used was grade- 
marked. It was stated at the Mad- 
ison company that the lower con- 
struction cost was attained by 
careful design that left out unnec- 
essary elaboration in porch con- 
struction and elsewhere. Upon 
completion, the house was thrown 
open to the public and received 
considerable attention and favor- 
able comment. 

As a replica, said Mr. Blanch- 








and in other communities. The 
prospective owner was satisfied 
with everything but the price, and 
she couldn’t meet the amount asked, 
which was approximately $8,400. 
The lot had already been pur- 
chased. 

It seemed as though the deal 
was about to fall through but at 
that juncture the contractor came 


would be desirable in appearance, 
and have the necessary good struc- 
tural qualities, but be within neces- 
sary financial range. 

Since considerable thought has 


Modernized reproduction of the home of General P. G. T. Beauregard, 
Confederate Civil War general, in New Orleans. The interior is mod- 
ern while the exterior is faithful to the fine architecture of the earlier day 


the contractor. 


$6,500 the prospect’s liking for the 
design promptly closed the job for 
The construction 
work was carried on under the su- 
pervision of the bureau, and upon 


ard, this residence has the desira- 
ble and attractive features of the 
much-admired old-time homes, at 
the same time affording the con- 
veniences of modern interior ar- 
rangement and finishing. By turn- 
ing to these old mansions, many 
prospects who might be “cold” to 
the well-known and perhaps too 
frequently seen types, may be sold 
on building. 


Opening of Yard Gives Community a “Big Day” 


Atma CENTER, Micu., Dec. 1.—The recent 
formal opening of the Ben Nuzum Lumber Co. 
yard at this place proved a real success. This 
yard was purchased last March by Mr. Nuzum 
from E. V. Buckley, who had owned and oper- 
ated the business for the last thirty years and 
wished to retire from active business. 

J. R. Putman, formerly with the L. E. 
Streater Lumber Co. at Sparta, Wis., took 
over the management of the Alma Center yard 
and supervised extensive improvements during 
the summer, making this one of the most upto- 
date building material plants to be found in this 
section of the country. 

“A:few weeks prior to the formal opening the 
folks of Alma Center and the surrounding trade 
area received announcements of the coming 
event, inviting them to visit the yard and look 
the plant over on the opening day. 

Two weeks before the date set for the open- 
ing the other business folks of Alma Center 
held a meeting and requested Mr. Putman to 
allow them to co-operate with his firm in mak- 


ing the yard’s opening day a real success. Mr. 
Putman gladly accepted their co-operation. 
Money was raised by popular subscription to 
finance an extensive free entertainment on the 
streets during the day and a free community 
dance in the evening. 

This additional entertainment, numerous con- 
tests with prizes etc., were hurriedly advertised 
throughout the trade area, and one of the larg- 
est crowds ever gathered in Alma Center was 
entertained throughout the day and evening. 
The entertainment started with a big street 
parade, and continued through the day and 
evening to the entire satisfaction of all the 
visitors. Numerous premiums were offered for 
exhibits of farm products, which were displayed 
in one of the yard warehouses, and the fine 
response from the farmers in exhibiting grain, 
vegetables etc. brought forth an exhibition com- 
parable to a thrifty county fair. 

Sales representatives of Balsam-Wool and 
Nu-Wood, Curtis millwork, Mule-Hide roofing 
and Lehigh and Dewey cement had booths at- 











tractively arranged in the lumber office and 
explained their lines to more than three thou- 
sand visitors during the afternoon. Thousands 
of souvenirs and descriptive circulars were 
passed out to the visitors, and when the day 
was over the tired but happy group of salesmen 
and Mr. Putman agreed that the opening day 
had been a huge success. 

This yard has a policy of attending to its 
own business—meaning that its policy is to 
adequately serve the trade within the natural 
trade area of Alma Center with a good stock 
of suitable lumber and other building materials 
at reasonable prices. Both Mr. Putman and 
Mr. Nuzum firmly believe that no worth-while 
profits can be made by trying to secure busi- 
ness that naturally would go to other points; 
that efforts to secure business outside of what 
they consider their own trade area is expensive 
business to solicit and handle, and also causes 
neglect of the best interests of patrons who 
have a right to expect the best of service and 
personal interest from the Alma Center yard. 





| 











Showing some of the improvements recently made in the yard of the Ben Nuzum Lumber Co. at Alma Center, Mich. 
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Form Lumber’s Own Mortgage Company 


Associated Leaders Launch Home Financing Plan + Initial Sub- 
scriptions by Retailers Go “Over the Top,” Insuring Success 


The historic Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago this week was transformed 
into a Class-room filled with earnest students— 
at least, a casual visitor might easily have 
gained that impression. And he would not 
have been far wrong, for this was the fourth 
annual convention of the Associated Leaders of 
Lumber and Fuel Dealers of America, whose 
yearly meetings have come to be known as 
post-graduate courses in merchandising and re- 
tail lumber yard administration. 

The class-room “atmosphere” was fostered by 
the unique and very practical seating arrange- 
ments, the rows of chairs being alternated with 
rows of tables, covered with green cloth, and 
placed end to end so that each “student” had 
before him ample table space for making notes. 
The note-taking—which the “meaty” character 
of practically all of the addresses and discus- 
sions made a rewarding task—was facilitated 
by the printed program, interleaved with blank 
pages for that purpose, and the distribution 
to all registrants of excellent lead pencils, so 


Note: A continuation of this report 
of the fourth annual convention of the 
Associated Leaders of Lumber and Fuel 
Dealers of America will appear in the 
Dec. 13 isssue of the American LuM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. 





referred to the fact that the attendance included 
guests representing the manufacturers, the mer- 
chandising council of retailers and manufac- 
turers, and secretaries of various State and re- 
gional associations. “Thus we have before us,” 
said he, “a true cross-section of the interests 
represented in the building industry.” 

Holding aloft a photostatic enlargement of an 
advertisement which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat of Nov. 27, which he desig- 
nated as “a bombshell fired into the ranks of 
the retail lumber industry,” he proceeded to 
explain that the advertisement reproduced a 
letter which had been sent by the secretary 


interested in retail yards in Philadelphia and 
Columbus, Ohio. 

“The year 1930 is the seed out of which a 
prosperous 1931 will come,” he declared. The 
year drawing to a close has been one of indi- 
gestion for the lumber industry, because of in- 
creased production and increased imports, with 
lessened consumption, but, said he, lumber deal- 
ers have set their houses in order and are pre- 
pared to tackle the coming year with optimism. 

He referred to the vast increase in savings 
accounts in banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations, and expressed the opinion that as soon 
as confidence is restored, and prices stabilized 
on a firm basis a great part of these savings 
wlll be used for the building and modernizing 
of homes. He said that in his contacts he had 
found that builders everywhere are reporting 
more prospects than for many months, and fur- 
ther, that those prospects have more money 
available for building than has been the case 
in a long time. 

“That convinces me,” said Mr. Ludwig, “that 








A. A. HOOD, 
Chicagc. 
President of 





HE Associated Leaders of Lumber and Fuel Dealers 
of America have this week taken the initial steps 
that insure the organization of lumber’s own 

mortgage company, controlled by the industry and par- 
ticipated in by both retailers and manufacturers—insur- 
ing, when in operation, ample funds, for participants, for 
financing home building and modernizing jobs on a five- 
to fifteen-year payment plan. 


suring the speedy organization of the mortgage company. 
A great piece of work by a great bunch of lumbermen! 


Nearly fifty leading re- 
tailers signed stock subscriptions at the meeting, thus in- 





F. H. LUDWIG, 
Reading, Pa.; 
Discussion Leader at 








Associated Leaders 


that everyone was well equipped for serious 
work, 

It was a working convention, driven at top 
speed by a human dynamo named Arthur Hood, 
president of the organization—who, it may be 
remarked in passing, incubates more sound mer- 
chandising ideas and policies and presents them 
in a more forceful and logical manner, than 
any professional merchandising expert that this 
writer has had the pleasure of hearing. That 
is not flattery, but a plain statement of fact. 
Two regular sessions on each of the three days 
of the convention—Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday—with breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
business sessions thrown in for good measure, 
caused the boys to realize anew that “this 
lumber game” is indeed a strenuous one. 

he theme cf the convention was “Organizing 
for Profits in 1931,” and the program was built 
around the subdivisions of organizing the facts, 
the sales machinery, the man power, the pub- 
licity, and the money power. 

In his opening remarks President Hood stated 
that the Associated Leaders had last week 
signed up its 406th member firm, the member- 
ship now representing some 1,300 main and 
branch yards, situated in forty-three States. He 


of the St. Louis Building Trades Council to all 
members of the building trades of that city, 
representing some 28,000 craftsmen, endorsing 
the Sears-Roebuck home building plan, which 
promises complete architectural service, guar- 
anteed material and workmanship and, most im- 
portant of all, unlimited funds for financing 
every home seeker on an easy monthly payment 
plan. “The mail order house has forced our 
hand,” said he. Mr. Hood announced that this 
plan, and its implications, would receive further 
attention at a later session. 

Referring to the convention slogan, “Organ- 
izing for Profits,’ he said that the keyword in 
making good that slogan is “Control”—the big- 
gest word in business today. “Control in our 
industry,” said he, “means consumer contact— 
the consumer is king. There is an instrument 
that will enable us to control, and that instru- 
ment is financing.” 

Introduced as the “keynoter” of the conven- 
tion, that dynamic eastern merchandiser, Fred 
H. Ludwig, delivered an inspiring message of 
optimism based upon sound analysis of current 
business factors. It is almost superfluous to 
state that Mr. Ludwig is president of the Mer- 
ritt Lumber Yards, Reading, Pa., besides being 


First Session 


a great many people are in position to build, but 
are not yet convinced that now is the time to 
build. The new year will see this vast backlog 
of building business released. Revived industry, 
with increased payrolls, is forecast by the fact 
that merchandise inventories in all lines are 
very low. Even the big department stores are 
buying hand-to-mouth,” said he. The country 
normally builds about 400,000 homes a year, 
but, due to economic pressure, people have been 
postponing building by such expedients as dou- 
bling up of families, whereas returning pros- 
perity will permit these people to build needed 
homes. 

He sounded the note of warning, however, 
that the lumber dealer must foster the use of 
good lumber and insist on good construction. 
“Whether we care to recognize it or not,” said 
he, “the retail lumber dealer must look more 
and more to residence construction for his busi- 
ness. In order that houses may sell they must 
be correctly priced, and until we put the same 
efficiency into our construction program that 
the manufacturer has done in his field, we can 
not expect the volume that we should be get- 
ting.” He then cited an incident where the 
use of green lumber on a dwelling had caused 
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defects that not only dissatisfied the owner but 
detracted from the reputation of lumber as a 
building material. “Had the lumber dealer 
been on the job,” said he, “and sold good dry 
lumber, a satisfied customer would have been 
the result.” 

After a number of brief reports on business 
conditions and outlook, presented by members 
from various sections of the country, A. J. 
Hager, Lansing, Mich., spoke on “The Obliga- 
tions of Leadership,” saying that “leadership 
carries the penalty of responsibility.” He urged 
that retailers support those manufacturers who 
play fair with them, and closed with a plea to 
all retail lumbermen to support their organiza- 
tions, from local to national. 

Harry J. Colman, Chicago, said that the time 
has come when lumber retailers, as well as 
manufacturers, must reduce their selling costs, 
which have been steadily mounting. To that 
end, he suggested a form of merger of yard 
operations, rather than of assets—such as main- 
taining a central purchasing department, a com- 
mon stock of lumber, a general delivery organi- 
zation, and even to some extent centralizing the 
bookkeeping of the various yards. He would 
have the better-class: dealers of a community 
enter into some such arrangement, so that 
through the economies thus effected they could 
do business at a profit even at the lower level 
of prices which the lower-class dealers might 
establish. It was understood that his sugges- 
tions were intended to apply to communities 
that are over-yarded, with consequent demoral- 
izing price competition. 

President Hood presented a plan for forming 
a mortgage corporation, sponsored and con- 
trolled by the lumber industry and embracing 
both retailers and manufacturers, for the pur- 
pose of providing ample funds for the financing 
of home building and modernizing jobs. The 
plan, which was worked out by the Associated 
Leaders headquarters staff in conjunction with 
the investment banking house of Ames, Emerich 
& Co., Chicago and New York, was set forth 
in detail in a pamphlet which was placed in the 
hands of each member. President Hood re- 
quested that the plan be carefully studied, so 
that members might be prepared to pass intelli- 
gent judgment thereon when it came up for 
consideration and action at a later session of 
the convention. 

At the Thursday morning session of the con- 
vention nearly fifty of the leading retailers of 
the country signed subscriptions to the capital 
stock of the corporation to be formed. As 
President Hood had stated that a minimum of 
forty subscriptions, by retailers, would insure 
the launching of the plan, the fa¢t that the 
initial subscriptions at this meeting so largely 
exceeded the minimum requirements may be 
said to make certain the launching of the com- 
pany in due time. In making their subscrip- 
tions many of the retailers voiced most en- 
thusiastic approval and endorsement of the plan, 
and by their enthusiasm sold other members, 
so that the proposal went “over the top” in 
a big way. 

As this action took place just as this issue 
of the AmericAN LUMBERMAN is going to 
press, further comment and details of the plan 
are deferred until next week. 





Forestry in Its Economic Aspects 


A fresh discussion of the various factors de- 
termining forestry policies and the outlook for 
future timber supply is presented in “The Eco- 
nomics of Forestry,” by W. E. Hiley, lecturer 
in forest economics, Imperial Forestry Insti- 
tute, Oxford. Though the author treats his 
subject largely from the British viewpoint, the 
work contains much that will appeal to Amer- 
ican foresters and lumbermen. 

This book is divided into two parts, part I 
being devoted to “Timber Supply, Consumption 
and Price,” and including five chapters. “The 
Profitableness of Forestry” is the title of part 
II, comprising eleven chapters. 

In chapters on supply and consumption avail- 
able data are summarized and analyzed. Data 


in the Capper Report and in Zon and Sparhawk’s 
“Forest Resources of the World,” supplemented 
with data from other sources, are drawn upon 
largely by the author. That Mr. Hiley appre- 
ciates the importance of the United States as 
a factor in world forestry is evident throughout 
the book. Commenting on supply and consump- 
tion in this country, he says: “When the more 
accessible forests have been depleted the price 
of timber must rise and this will greatly cur- 
tail consumption, but the fact that the U. S. A. 
consumes nearly half the sawn timber produced 
in the world makes America the most important 
factory in the world market. * * * The easily 
obtainable supplies on the Pacific Coast are 
adequate for a good many years, but felling in 
this area is much more rapid than growth, and 
it appears very probable that in time America 
will become one of the chief markets for Eu- 
ropean timber.” 

This book contains much technical discus- 
sion, including numerous tables and charts, of 
special appeal to foresters and others of tech- 
nical training, but there is a great deal in it 
that will be read with interest and profit by 
practical lumbermen. “The Economics of For- 
estry,” cloth, 256 pages, $7; Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Approve President's Suggestion 


on Antitrust Laws 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 2.—President 
Hoover’s recommendation in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress that an investigation be made 
as to the economic effects of the antitrust laws 
on certain of the natural resource industries 
to determine whether “these evils can be reme- 
died without sacrifice of the fundamental pur- 
poses of these laws,” was favorably received at 
the capitol, Many members who offhand 
stated that they would vote not to modify the 
antitrust laws if confronted with the question 
on short notice stated that nobody could object 
to a thorough inquiry such as contemplated by 
the President, or to making modifications which 
the facts clearly showed to be warranted. It 
was indicated, however, that such an inquiry 
would require a lot of time and that any at- 
tempt to change these laws necessarily would 
meet with very considerable opposition in Con- 
gress. 

No member who discussed the matter voiced 
any objection to a committee of Congress mak- 
ing such an inquiry as the President has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Hoover referred to conditions in the 
bituminous coal industry by way of illustrating 
what he had in mind as to “some aspects of 
the economic working of these laws.” 

While he did not mention lumber, he had 
that in mind along with certain other natural 
resource industries, including oil and some 
branches of metal mining. 

An Oil Conservation Board appointed by the 
President is now functioning and the appoint- 
ment of a Timber Conservation Board is ex- 
pected to be announced almost any day. 

The sharp drop in copper prices has caused 
leaders in that industry to seek ways and means 
to curtail production effectively without clash- 
ing with the antitrust laws in order that opera- 
tions may be continued on a reasonably profit- 
able basis instead of at a loss. 

While many agencies are and long have 
been preaching curtailment of production of 
agricultural commodities, the paradox of the 
Government preaching curtailment in this di- 
rection and forbidding reasonable efforts of 
the lumber and other industries to accomplish 
the same end in the interest of sound economics 
has occasioned wide comment on many occa- 
sions, with nothing affirmative done toward 
ameliorating the situation in which natural re- 
source industries find themselves. 

The inquiry recommended by the President 
is designed to develop the facts with regard 
to the distressed natural resource industries and 
then seek a remedy without destroying the 
fundamental purpose of the antitrust laws. 


Points Out Utility of 3 
Red Cedar Siding 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 29.—‘“Red cedar sid- 
ing is the cheapest material entering into house 
construction at the present time,” is the way 
H. J. Bratlie, of the Bratlie Bros. Mill Co, 
Ridgefield, Wash., manufacturer of Surety Bond 
Protect-Wrapt red cedar bevel and bungalow 
siding, sizes up the present lumber market. 

Then he went on to point out that, from the 
standpoint of utility alone, red cedar siding 
offers two or three dollars’ worth for the home 
builder’s dollar, to say nothing of the beauty 
added by its simple, yet dignified and restful 
lines which are always in good taste. 

Mr. Bratlie said that, because of the better 
insulation value of a red cedar siding side-wall, 
such siding in a short term of years would save 
more than its cost by reducing fuel consump- 
tion, and he quoted the results of tests made by 
Prof. W. R. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, 
and others. These tests showed that western 
red cedar bevel or bungalow siding, when laid 
over building paper placed on 34-inch tight 
wood sheathing, sustained by 2x4 studding coy- 
ered on the inside with lath and plaster, prac- 
tically is equivalent in resisting heat loss to a 
wall of 12 inches of solid brick, or a wall of 
16 inches of hollow tile, or to a wall of 36 
inches of solid concrete. 

‘The Bratlie Bros. company has had the eyes 
of the lumber world focused upon it at least 
twice in the last ten years; once when it was 
so sure of the uniformly high quality of its 
siding and the perfection of its manufacture as 
actually to back its guaranty with a bone-fide 
surety bond; and again when it devised and 
adopted the -Protect-Wrapt method of putting 
heavy cardboard wrappers on the ends of each 
bundle of siding, and a piece of cardboard un- 
der each of the binding strings, to afford com- 
plete protection to the siding while in transit 
to the customer’s yard and avoid breakage, 
split ends etc. Being brightly colored, these end 
protectors attract the customer’s eye and he is 
more easily sold on the high quality of the sid- 
ing. 





New Kiln to Dry Cypress 


In the past it has been generally agreed 
among cypress manufacturers that cypress lum- 
ber could not be satisfactorily kiln dried—or 
that if it were possible to kiln dry it, a vastly 
superior type of kiln than any now in use would 
be necessary. Consequently, the majority of 
cypress manufacturers have been air drying 
their lumber on the yard, finding that the mild 
conditions of yard seasoning produced better 
results than trying to kiln dry with old type 
kilns. 

However, yard seasoning of cypress will, 
within a few years, be only a memory among 
cypress manufacturers, according to the Water- 
town Cypress Co., Watertown, Fla. This ag- 
gressive company is now erecting a high 
powered reversible cross-circulation fan kiln, 
engineered and manufactured by the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., and North Port- 
land, Ore. . 

This new type of kiln is so designed that it 
will reproduce ideal conditions of yard season- 
ing, under positive control. The new system 1s 
called “controlled air-drying” because such low, 
mild temperatures are used, together with an 
enormous volume of air circulation at high 
velocity and reversible at will. All drying ele- 
ments—temperature, humidity and circulation— 
are under positive control of the operator at 
all times. Thus it is possible to produce an 
maintain the most ideal drying weather, with- 
out the uncertainties and length of time re- 
quired when drying on the yard. 

Particular interest will be directed to this dry 
kiln installation because it is the first installa- 
tion of this high powered type of kiln to be 
devoted exclusively to the kiln drying of cypress 
lumber. 
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A Small, Home-Made Piler 


Redwood Mill Engineer Invents Device for 
Increasing Storage Capacity of Drying Yard 


Forr Bracc, Cauir., Nov. 29.—Overloaded 
mill storage spaces! Lumber piles ten feet high 
in the air-dry yards, about the limit for hand- 
piling! Alleys too narrow to allow the use of 
one of the large automatic pilers without a 
great amount of switching over the oft-blocked 
tracks! The nearby mill daily adding to the 
insistent demand for more storage space! Ad- 
ditional tracks and lumber foundations appar- 
ently the one answer to the demand! 

Those were the chief component parts of 
a tough problem recently faced by the Union 
Lumber Co. at its big redwood mill here. It was 
a question of what to do with the lumber that 
was accumulating, but the difficulty was over- 
come when Chief Engineer E. H. Percy de- 
signed a portable piler to practically double the 
height of the piles and therefore double the 
storage capacity per square foot. It worked 
so well that the company now is passing the 
idea along to other lumber operators who may 
be facing similar problems. S. M. Eaton, of 
the Union company’s central sales office in Chi- 
cago, in writing of the machine said: “We are 
not offering these portable pilers for sale, as 
they could be built by anyone, but we have 
had such a success with them we thought they 
might be of interest to other manufacturers 
and large retail distributers.” 

One of these home made pilers, as made by 
the Union Lumber Co., can be built for less 
than $300. Essentially it consists of a 20-foot 
ladder with a double conveyor chain, one chain 








The power unit. Note that the drive sprocket 
is held between two discs by spring tension, an 
automatic release feature in case of a jam. On 
each ladder rail is a short length of pipe, with 
elbow; the man at the bottom places the board 
across these two pieces of pipe, from which it 
is carried upward by the curved dogs on the 
chain (a downcoming dog is seen in this 
picture) 


along each rail; dogs are fitted to the chains 
at intervals, to carry the lumber up to the top; 
power is furnished by an electric motor. 
Because of its strength and lightness, the 
company’s own “Noyo Brand” redwood was 
chosen as the material for the ladder—selected, 
dry, straight-grain stock. Along the upper edge 
of each rail was fastened a strip of galvanized 
channel iron, to serve as runways for the 34- 
inch roller chain. A 40-foot length of chain 1s 
used on each side, for the 20-foot height, and 
on each chain six forged steel dogs are mounted, 
arranged so the twelve will operate in pairs 
and hold each board level, as is shown by the 
accompanying illustrations. Two pieces of pipe, 
with elbow fittings, serve to hold each board 





until it is carried up by the chain dogs. 


The power is furnished by a %-horsepower 
General Electric ball-bearing motor operating 
at 1200 R.P.M. The power is transmitted 
through a “Cleveland” 0-30-1 reduction gear set 
equipped with Timken roller bearings to a 
short drive chain attached to the main shaft. 
3y the use of this short chain the one motor 
and reduction gear can be used on whichever 
one of the three ladders is most convenient. 
(Three ladders were made and distributed at 
strategic places in the yard.) The drive 
sprocket on the ladder is held between two 
discs by spring tension, which of course allows 
it to slip if for any reason any of the attach- 
ments on the chain get stuck. The tension 1s 
adjustable according to the weight of the 
boards being handled. 

An itemized statement of the cost of the piler, 
including the motor but not including the ma- 
terial for the ladder nor the electrical cord and 
connections, is listed by the company as foi- 
lows: 

SS foeeee wteel. GOGG..6 cscescec essa $ 12.00 
1 % horsepower General Electric motor 38.70 
1 Cleveland reduction gear set, 0-30-1 52.50 








80 ft. %-inch pitch steel roller chain.. 60.00 
nS ee re ee 14.85 
12 attachments for dogs ............. 2.52 
40 ft. galvanized channel iron........ 5.00 
S GREE DECREE DOGTIMBE. «occ cccccccns 7.75 
Bolts, washers, angle-iron braces, paint 
Ge wh Bee chbawe se ive nad b40b 20 Ke eRe 15.50 
en GENS odes a wibecdawesaeamed $208.82 
lk oh ae aro oe oe Bie aceceare ere me aie 83.35 
2 ER SEES ea em ARNE Rn pe nh tee $292.17 


In operation the piler is very simple. When 
it is desired to increase the height of a pile of 
lumber that has been piled as high as possible 
by hand, the nearest piler ladder is brought 
to the scene, a man climbs up onto the pile and 
pulls the end of the piler up after him, and ad- 
justs the two arms (these may be seen just 
beneath the third board from the bottom, in the 
illustration at the top of the page) so that the 
piler clears the lumber pile sufficiently that the 
downcoming dogs will not be fouled. Then the 
motor and reduction gear is fastened on. The 
motor is fitted with a 500-foot extension cord, 
and electric lines strung on poles about’ the 
yard make the current available to practically 
every pile. 

The man at the bottom starts and stops the 


operation of the chain at will. With the piler - 


in place, he lays a board across two pieces of 
pipe which are the stationary supports, and an 
instant later it is hoisted up by a pair of the 
dogs on the chains. Then the man at the top 
is there to take the board as it reaches him, 
and put it on the pile where it belongs. It will 
readily be seen that if the top man should not 
be there to take the board it would simply be 
carried on over the top of the piler and drop 

















As the board is carried over the top by the 

conveyor chain it is grasped by the man on top 

of the pile. Just back of the next board may 

be seen the arms which keep the piler clear of 

the pile. The man at the bottom is just plac 

ing another board across the two pieces of pipe 
which act as stationary supports 


harmlessly on the top of the pile. If necessary 
the man at the bottom can load only alternate 
sets of dogs, thus halving the speed. 

After the height limit of a pile has been 
reached with this equipment, with the bottom 
placed on the ground, it may be raised higher 
yet by putting the base of the ladder on a 
board held by hooks placed in the stake sockets 
of a flat car. A board is prepared for this 
purpose at the Union company’s yard. 

Improvements such as automatic stops, tele- 
scopic legs on the bottom of the ladder to regu- 
late the height of the piler etc., were considered 
but rejected because of the added weight thus 
involved, and the equipment is kept down to 
bare necessities. The company, in summing up 
the value of the piler in handling its large and 
complete stock of redwood, makes the inclusive 
statement, “These machines have been most suc- 
cessful in the particular operation for which 
they have been designed.” 





- Inventory Time Is Near 


The time to begin making your 1931 profit 
is when you take your annual inventory. This 
task is made easier by using the Ready Refer- 
ence Inventory Book. 

The book is now being used by more than 
1,000 retail lumbermen. It helps them reduce 
handling costs, increases rate of stock turn- 
over and reduces average investment in mer- 
chandise on hand. 

The book has full cut index, 62 pages for 
writing, accurately ruled with a place for 
every item in a lumber yard. “Dead” stock is 
brought to light instantly. It reduces invest- 
ment, saves money and avoids overbuying. 

Write for full information. Money promptly 
refunded if the book does not fit your needs. 
Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders \ 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 1.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 





























Average weekly cut for forty-eight atari 


Association report for the week ended Nov. 22, 1930, and for 
forty-seven w eeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with Statistics of  § Pi 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: Mar 
ONE WEEE No. of ; Percent Percent Percent on « 
| et ng - - Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 Tote 

outhern el MEE. ccccnheeeeeeocsecce 137 43,781,000 76 40,761,000 1,412,006 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... . .. «183 105,553,000 62 95,899,000 a 98°586,000 4 Acs 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 65 22,871,000 53 28,087,000 81 29,361,000 94 = 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn..... 24 12,567,000 43 16,409,000 89 12,972,000 86 om 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... . 7 ‘None Se 2,179,000 64 2,243,000 101 Rep 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 1,396,000 65 1:452,000 90 1,067, 000 81 Ope 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... 50 5,260, 000 68 5,226,000 80 7,308,000 154 Ave 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 5,664,000 68 3,851,000 77 3.897.000 60 ‘Acti 
i Pe kadcesedcethiekWicadwenesyee 501 197,092,000 62 19: 3,864,000 75 196,846,000 81 _— 
Hardwoods: pat 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 7 73 17,476,000 52 16,038,000 69 15,425,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 1'228°000 33 2,006,000 51 1, 398, 000 53 ries 
ans PON vind — PO i tes i as ae eee era e1 
NG I cand no und ae abe wee omhee a: 195 18,704,000 50 18,044,000 €6 “17 7.0 20,000 70 Pro 
SPUN DOEMED Sec cccnccsccecoccrreeccescees - 674 215, 7 16,000 60 211,908,000 75 213,866,000 30 O 
FPORTY-SEVEN WEEKS Mills A 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Southern Pine Association............ coccee 128 2,330,359,000 83 2,205,546,000 81 2,163,894,000 80 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. secs «68 6,119,943,000 77 6,06 4,626,000 77 5,853,372,000 75 ot 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 66 1,756,187 ,000 83 1,607,242,000 80 1 d52, rey eed 82 me 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 874,960,000 70 912 869, 000 79 8 96,505,000 77 ord 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 8 198,322'000 7 178,266,000 70 172189 77000 70 - 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 117,870, 000 €9 94,612,000 65 5,294,000 66 Ide 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 46 239,627,000 74 228,055,000 80 200'5 42,000 70 Pre 
California Redwood Association............. 13 294 4,404,000 87 267,739,000 81 266,374,000 77 y. 
ee a ene 494 11,931,672,000 78 11,558,955,000 78 02, 191, 190,0 000 77 
Hardwoods: Un 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 189 1,203, 265,000 72 1,120,749,000 69 1,067,556,000 oc : Gr 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 25 230,762,000 73 160,217,000 59 129,303,000 52 I 
Tn. DPE OGER ccc ctcccsciceses Sesvoreetee 21 4 1,434,027,000 72 1,280,966,000 68 1,196,859,000 64 = 
i -ci dw tet ake Wis hedanee eibb eee e 683 13,365, 699. 000 78 12,839,921,000 77 2,388,049,000 75 
*Average weekly number. 
. | . . 
Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks California Pines - 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 1.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross San Francisco, Cautr., Nov. 29.—Following 
stock footage Nov. 22, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: | is the latest report of the California White & 
: Orders of ~ a 2 i ae - i nats ‘ 
No. of pitas Unfilled Stocks— | Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based - 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent | ON Statistics for twenty-five mills: St 
meer Tae Amsectetiot, oc ccvcctscvcceces 131 1,021,587,000 103,110,000 10 Percent St 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 140 1,395,734,000 297,557,000 21 Percent of same 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 81 319,560,000 115,336,000 9 of pro- period 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... . 7 283,027,000 19,437,000 7 Feet duction of 1929 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 188 1,097,556,000 200,448,000 18 Por Week ended Nov. 22: . 
Production ......:.. 12,374,000 ae a : 
m CO 16,964,000 137 - Ss 
D4 : ea rr 15,636,000 126 si 
North Carolina Pine Southern Pine Barometer Stocks end week..... 698,579,000 es 94 
Norrotk, VA., Dec. 1.—The North Carolina New Oreans, La., Dec. 1.—For the week oe Jan. 1 to Nov. oe * F 
>: oper. : “: : P cw 2 & lav. 148 ills of total Production .........5 107,178,00  « iL 
Pine Association makes the following analysis | ended Noy. 22, Saturday, 148 mills of total | Shipments .).!: .. «929,348,000 102 77 
of figures from 97 mills for the week ended | capacity of 168'4 units (a unit representing an | Orders ............. 926,197,000 102 79 
Nov. 22: average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
Per- feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), 7 
yom pe aon io report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- West Coast Review 
ion— . . ; | ciation: Pet. of outpu 
yo one 16, a 000 a ee ee + ene os [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Actual ..... 6,952,000 42 “* ie ery Carst on athens Avg. tual SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 3.—The 228 West ( 
Shipments va 8/290,000 50 119 os rer. PTB. ee cee oS cua Goin ‘ed sca @ > 217" : iati j ivi 
Orderst ....... 8,888,000 54 128 107 Actual ....... 5 ac, 46,080,387 64.86 .... | Coast Lumbermen s Association mills giving 7 
Unfilled — 2,050 43,050,000 60.60 93.42 | production, shipments and orders during the ; 
rders , Ioy oo . 
yoo gh image tt Received* ....2,092 43,932,000 61.84 95.34 | Week ended Nov. 29 reported: 
*“Average” is of seniiinatiens for the mast On hand end Production ..102,018,000 1 
three years. WOENS occas 5,300 111,300,000 .... snes Shipments ..104,573,000 2.50 over production 
tAverage a —., per wae this bem *Orders were 102.05 percent of shipments. CHEESE 6. csc- 106,191,000 4.09 over production ( 
amounted to _ 91,62 eet; preceding week’s Orders on hand at above 148 mills showed ce aol . 
average was 54,460 feet. increase of 0.80 percent, or 882,000 feet, A group of 352 mills, whose production re- : 
during the week. ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as ' 
° ° follows 
California Redwood Average weekly operating capacity .304,643,000 
, 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 29.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 13 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Nov. 22: 


Redwood. White- 
Percent of wood 














Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsukosH, Wis., Dec. 1—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Novy. 22: 





Actual cut week ended Nov. 29. "117,626,000 


A group of 228 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Nov. 29 was 102,018,000 feet, 


Feet production Feet a reported distribution as follows: ' 
Production ..... 5,664,000 100 1,099,000 oe Unfillec 
Shipments ...... 3,851,000 68 1,165,000 | Matawoods— Total Per Unit® pacity Shipments _ Orders Orders 
Orders— Capacity, 48 units*..10,056,000 210,000 100 eee 30,780,000 30,578,000 86,680,000 
Received ..... 3,897,000 69 1,246,000 | Actual production... 2,129,000 44,000 21 Domestic 
me RAMS iss 19,441,000 ee 5,929,000 | Shipments ........ 2,771,000 58,000 27 cargo 46,981,000 50,358,000 206,283,000 
Orders received; ... 2,356,000 49,000 = 23 Export 17,142,000 15,584,000 111,313,000 
Detailed Distribution of Redwood Orders on hand.:... -18979,000 cece ee Local 9°671,000 9.671.000 
orth ue i ate Orders Hemlock— cqeonndinemntniion ee 
Northern California*...... ,494,000 1,541,000 , 5 han P 104,574,000 106,191,000 404,276,00 
Southern California*:.::!: Létacce ‘Senco | Sapncnty. 67 unita®. .16,000-0ce 210.200 100 
OE reer 10,000 27,000 Shinenentet ae 804000 27,000 13 A group of 183 mills, whose reports of pro- 
Pesterat eeeerccseececoees ib gee 1, 08s. roo Orders received+.... 1,667,000 25 000 12 duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
ee eee ate Orders on hand..... 6,660,000 1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 
3,851,000 3,897,000 *Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 Week 
*North and south of line running through ay hy 2 ee a ee cE 1930" ” AYS30°" capes is Ty a 
ae Sas SNES LS Snes tLumber fabricated at mill and used in | Production 93,011,000 129,142,000 168,370,000 
tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. | construction work is included in total orders | Shipments 97,967,000 128,336,000 166,226,000 
tAll other States and Canada. and shipments. Orders 98,786,000 124,026, 000 164,379,000 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 3—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Nov. 29: 


Total number of mills reporting, $2: 


Actual production for week...... 19,994,000 
ShipmentS ..---- ee eee ee eeeeeeeee 24,486,000 
Orders received .-.-++-++eeeeeeees 22,952,000 


Report of 65 mills: 


ating capacity ...-++-+++++e-- 71,490,000 
ae for 3 previous years..... 40,971,000 
‘Actual production for week...... 18,826,000 
Report of 81 mills: 

Average production .....++..+++. 41,857,000 
Unfilled OrderS ....:-.seeseeeeees 113,464,000 
Stocks on hand—Nov. 29......... 1,314,183,000 
Identical mills reporting, 65: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ............ 71,490,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 40,971,000 


Week ended 
Nov. 29, 1930 


Week ended 
Nov. 30, 1929 


Actual for week... 18,826,000 35,762,000 
Shipments .......- 23,483,000 25,374,000 
Orders received.... 22,105,000 29,017,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 
Production— 

Average for 3 previous years... 31,818,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Nov. 29,1930 Nov. 30, 1929 


Unfilled orders..... 98,384,000 93,990,000 
Gross stocks on 
ee re ee 1,035,633,000 936,256,000 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has compiled the following data: 


Corrected Report 


Oct. Sept. Oct. 

Lumber— 1930 1930 1929 
Manufactured .. 1,386,000 1,121,100 5,283,700 
Shipments ..... 1,907,400 1,861,100 4,017,000 
Stocks, end 

ere 18,795,700 19,333,900 15,817,200 

Logs— 
Purchases ..... 1,293,900 1,170,600 4,157,900 
Made into lumber 

and veneer.... 1,421,000 1,108,800 3,996,400 
Stocks, end 

THOEER ccc css - 670,000 805,100 2,265,400 





Survey of Unused Wood in 
New York 


Thousands of tons of wasted woods in New 
York State may be turned into useful products 
through the combined efforts of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the New York Wood Utili- 
zation Committee and the New York Develop- 
ment Association. Every sawmill and wood- 
working establishment in the State—in excess 
of 4,000 in number—will be requested to fur- 
nish data on the kind and quantity of wood 
waste occurring at each plant, and this infor- 
mation will then be issued in such a form that 
it may serve as a guide to numerous other in- 
dustries in a position to make good use of this 
raw material. 

Similar surveys have already been conducted 
by the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion in North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland, 
in each case by special project committees 
headed by the State governors as honorary 
chairmen, The committee plans, eventually, to 
span the entire country. It considers its work 
in New York State as one of its most impor- 
tant projects. 

The honorary chairman of the special survey 
committee in New York State is‘Gov. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. George W. Sisson, jr., president 
of the Racquette River Paper Co., of Potsdam, 
N. Y., is the chairman of the project, and is 
supported in this work by a group of commit- 
tee members recruited from the wood-using in- 
dustries of the State, public utilities and State 
organizations. 





Goop usep machinery offered in Classified 
Section, 


' 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsukosH, Wis., Dec. 1—The Northern He mlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reports as follows October production and shipments, and stocks of Nov. 1: 


Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand Nov. 1, as Reported by 27 Firms 

















Dry Green 
AsH— 
SER ae ee a 1,102,000 88,000 
PS oe ovine aekee eee 687,000 45,000 
eS Se eee ee 1,550,000 193,000 
WEG, BING Gd oka basses 1,276,000 114,000 
ee ai, 5 CNS raters om 1,732,000 134,000 
6,347,000 574,0uu 
BAsswoop— 
PY To bircccccwre ee wate 647,000 309,000 

De Sie ciesiacg sais oe eacene 4,073,000 549,000 
EEF wr inikic eas cies a eee 2,985,000 349,000 
SS SS ee ; 6,881,000 741,000 
ES ae ee 9,182,000 1,152,000 
ee a UR a ee 7,168,000 683, 
Pes By BRB oc cc ie eens 500,000 180,000 

31,436,000 3,963,000 
HARD MAPLE 
RES ae ere 5,854,000 838,000 
RN i nc ar seleane wre e 3,833,000 438,000 
| ee eee eee 10,252,000 1,208,000 
a 2 ree 4,286,000 640,000 
eee 14,913,000 2,321,000 
Piooring@ stock = .......06 18,618,000 3,569,000 
re rere 333,000 whedon. 
PE MN a Sanat wine a aed SE. i eéencmse 

58,209,000 9,014,000 
Sort MaPpLe— 

ERE Os a ee ee 639,000 87,000 
co EEA ee 433,000 46,000 
ee eee 1,445,000 129,000 
OS gf Sere 2,176,000 101,000 
SS ee eee 3 eee ee 
PT OE paces tok pale eee TI. Hecewens 

5,280,000 363,000 











Dry Green 

Rock ELM— 
0 ee eer: ae 148,000 8,000 
I eR bs aan 327,000 14,000 
Se See eee 582,000 21,000 
re 297,000 2,000 
ere ee it eee é 

1,362,000 45,000 
Sort ELM— 
NS a a Bhai: behets Brana Scere 3,182,000 291,000 
Se 105 © hn. ip th: wa) wr elle: ata. oe 1,710,000 169,000 
et rae 4,999,000 486,000 
RE Te NS a oii Sé sere aveln 3s wie 2,615,000 309,000 
oe a eae ae 2,534,000 345,000 

15,040,000 1,600,000 
BircH— 
SS I a eee eee 12,196,000 1,111,000 
EE Seats 6 ac aut vee 8,764,000 389,000 
Ee ge eae 20,329,000 1,934,000 
De, Ae RS. cies ¢ aon alee 16,124,000 1,222,000 
Oe a ree 21,718,000 2,108,000 
Nos. 1&2 fact. strips.... 399,000 52,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’...... 1,488,000 280,000 
SR ere 2,741,000 151,000 
eG BE DE kee cee awe 570,000 22,000 

84,329,000 7,269,000 
OAK— 
0 SS ees ees re 112,000 74,000 
I Bde athe g a is aout tates 102,000 46,000 
eee 173,000 66,000 
i a ING hc ne ore waves 236,000 53,000 
es IN Se 4. 5c vas oon o's 405,000 55,000 
. | Ee er SEGUE *  ‘Asctwnes 





1,074,000 294,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlcck Stocks on Hand Nov. 1, 1930, by Grades (27 Firms) 


BN Mi te eh da ark tine, cr sede a fa aah wh alate ie an fina ta ane eta Cane a ‘ 


No. 3 


AIP aha ede: ah sn ab rtaAn "corn a ln ‘acoder aan aoe 


1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 





Dry Green Dry Green 
3,197,000 646,000 17,833,000 2,497,000 
2,273,000 807,000 18,710,000 5,169,000 
5,491,000 1,584,000 24,345,000 4,898,000 
5,501,000 1,654,000 32,272,000 7,551,000 

930,000 342,000 8,158,000 3,192,000 
| rae 257,000 Se tekaye 
17,643,000 5,033,000 101,575,000 23,307,000 


The figures for twelve months, Nov. 1, 1929, to Oct. 31, 1930, make the following percentages 


of those for the corresponding period of 1928-29: 


all woods, 61. 
Statistics for October, 1930 








27 Firms 

25 Firms Unsold 

Production Shipments Nov. 1 

DD: dia Wack ewe we 70,000 116,000 6,921,000 
Basswood x 877,000 1,081,000 35,399,000 
OS” RS eae eae ?  eiereeserse 
| TERE See 1,277,000 3,799,000 91,598,000 
|. ae 196,000 787,000 18,047,000 
Oe 3,271,000 5,295,00 72,866,000 
ere 25,000 86,000 1,368,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. 10,000 ee Cees 





Total hrdwd. 5,726,000 11,285,000 226,199,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”. 5,249,000 7,436,000 147,558,000 





Grand totals.10,975,000 18,721,000 373,757,000 
Unsold Stock, Nov. 1, 1930, 27 Firms 


Hardwood— 
AR ere 203,077,000 
0 ere 23,122,000 


rr ee 226,199,000 
pa Sacre wow wi 119,218,000 
EE Saidiiar eure alte s wes 28,340,000 
Ee MRE, noc nctecuntaen ee ae 147,558,000 
Ce Sa wikeGik wow kecewea veene 373,757,000 


Production—All hardwoods, 59; hemlock, 64; 


Shipments—All hardwoods, 57; hemlock, 56; all woods, 57. 


Nov. 1—Unsold Hardwoods—23 Same Firms 








-—— 1930—_—__, 1929 
Dry Green sj Dry Green ° 
Ash 6,010,000 500,000 3,552,000 744,000 
Bass 28,663,000 3,473,000 20,570,000 5,151,000 
B’ch 75,713,000 5,110,000 35,429,000 11,754,000 


Elm— 
Rock 1,362,000 


45,000 676,000 373,000 

Soft 14,473,000 1,545,000 7,849,000 2,919,000 
Maple— 

Hard 50,238,000 7,732,000 31,712,000 12,629,000 


Soft 4,493,000 303,000 1,960,000 914,000 
Oak 991,000 209,000 1,332,000 102,000 


181,943,000 18,917,000 103,080,000 34,586,000 
Nov. 1—Unsold Hemlock—23 Identical Pirms 








29 ~ 
2x4” 
17,908,000 1,992,000 15,314,000 
19,892,000 2,866,000 15,372,000 
25,026,000 3,617,000 17,094,000 
32,799,000 4,256,000 15,663,000 
No. 4 1,144,000 9,862,000 5,814,000 
M. run 251,000 257,000 398,000 307,000 


19,255,000 105,744,000 14,146,000 69,564,000 


No. 1 3,577,000 
Merch2,411,000 
No. 2 5,960,000 
No. 3 5,912,000 








Orders 9 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 4.—Six hundred and fourteen softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended Nov. 29 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 
duction aggregating 186,687,000 feet, shipments, 207,645,000 feet, and orders, 204,255,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 











No. 0 

Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association, .. .ccccccccccecceccce 141 40,092,000 46,977,000 46,998,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ 228 102.018,000 104,573,000 106,191,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... : 92 19,994,000 24,486,000 22,952,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 24 12,374,000 16,200,000 15,161,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... tt) ed ei Sites 2,024,000 1,627,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 15 1,427,000 1,037,000 686,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.......... fare ice 95 6,047,000 7,869,000 5,786,000 
California Redwood Association......... bate we as 12 4,735,000 4,479,000 4,854,000 

Totals, softwoods..........sccccccere seeeeee 614 186,687,000 207,645,000 204,255,000 

Hardwoods— 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 236 21,583,000 21,168,000 17,214,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 15 1,582,000 1,790,000 1,349,000 

TUG: DREDGE 6 eieee scene sctccieewvonsse Ee 23,165,000 22,958,000 18,583,000 
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Hardwood Trade Waits for Brisker Demand 


Southern Output Declining 


MempuHis, TENN., Dec. 2—The southern 
hardwood market continues rather dull, with 
orders slightly under previous levels, and be- 
low shipments and production. There has been 
a slight reduction in production, however, be- 
cause mills are closing down for the holiday 
season, to avoid piling up heavy stocks. The 
production figures will no doubt drop still lower 
during the remainder of this year, and well into 
the new year. 

The only consumers really buying to any 
great extent are the furniture factories, and the 
demand from them is considerably smaller than 
in previous weeks. The export trade is holding 
up, and some nice orders have been received for 
shipment after the first of the year. While 
export prices are low, they are not as bad as 
some of the offers from the domestic trade. The 
automobile manufacturers are not buying to 
any extent, and the demand from the radio cab- 
inet manufacturers has practically stopped. No 
orders are coming from the flooring manu- 
facturers. There is still some demand for low 
grades for the box and crate manufacturers. 
A few orders are being received from manufac- 
turers of interior trim. 


Only Lower Grades Moving 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Dec. 2.—The southeast- 
ern hardwood market has not improved. Lit- 
tle stock except common grades of sap gum 
and oak is moving. Some magnolia and oak 
in the export grades is going overseas in small 
lots. The crate and box manufacturers are 
taking a fairly large volume of low grade ma- 
terial for the manufacture of crates and ham- 
pers, and there is also a considerable amount 
moving to flooring factories. The automobile 
manufacturers are not taking anything like the 
amount of hardwoods that it was expected they 
would. This is also true of the furniture fac- 
tories, which are said to be badly overstocked 
with the finished product, and in many cases 
are closed down altogether. An occasional car 
of mixed items of sap and red gum in the up- 
per grades is being ordered, but prices are 
unsatisfactory in most cases. 


Buffalo Opens Lumber School 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 2.—The initial meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club’s lumber 
school was held at the Lafayette Hotel on Nov. 
28, with about fifty persons in attendance. 
An interesting address on “Wood Lath” was 
made by Walter F. Shaw, manager of trade 
extension of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He was introduced by 
Harold C. Kelleran, of the club’s educational 
committee. The regular monthly Hoo-Hoo 
dinner followed and was presided over by Flem- 
ing Sullivan, president of the club. An eve- 
ning session was held at which Mr. Shaw gave 
an account of what is being done by his as- 
sociation to further the interests of lumbermen. 
Franklin A. Hofheins, Snark of the Universe, 
talked on the new insurance plan of Hoo-Hoo, 
saying that the Supreme Nine had practically 
completed plans for the new insurance arrange- 
ment, and that details would be given out in 
the near future. 

The Newfane (N. Y.) Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co. entertained the Niagara-Orleans Lum- 
bermen’s Association, of which Edward Wicker, 
of the Wicker Lumber Co., Niagara Falls, is 
president, at a banquet on Nov. 26 in its new 
office building. A roast beef dinner was cooked 
and served by employees of the company, and 
about forty lumbermen were in attendance. 
Remarks were made by President Wicker, Sec- 
retary Burt O’Donnell, of the O’Donnell Bros. 


Lumber Co., Medina, and others. 
tion was made of the plant. 

The steamer Griffin, owned by the R. T. 
Jones Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, has com- 
pleted its lake season. On its trip last week 
it brought down 1,500,000 feet of northern pine 
for that company. 

The B. Brady Lumber Corporation has been 
granted a building permit to make alterations 
to its office and lumber storage building at 
1409 Seneca Street. 

Huntington Taylor, general manager Crater 
Lake Lumber Co., Sprague River, Ore., was a 
visitor here this week. 


An inspec- 


Prices Show Wide Range 


LouIsviLLE, Ky., Dec. 1.— The hardwood 
market remains quiet. It is reported that vari- 
ous furniture, radio, plywood and other con- 
cerns which have completed contracts in hand 
are now marking time. Core material is very 
slow. Veneers are also dull, though veneer 
people report a fair number of inquiries. Lum- 
ber is being sold at all kinds of prices, mak- 
ing for very unsatisfactory general conditions. 
The automotive trade is the most promising 
outlet for hardwoods at this time, and is show- 
ing some improvement. There has been a 
scattering inquiry, some sales and better re- 
leases on old orders for hardwoods for body 
work. Walnut lumber demand and prices are 
well sustained. Box business has been fair. 
Export demand is decidedly quiet. 

Prices of inch stock at Louisville are as 
follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, $75@77; Ap- 
palachian, $90; saps and selects, southern, 
$48@50; Appalachian, $60; No. 1, southern, 
$35@38; Appalachian, $45; No. 2-A, southern. 
$28@30; Appalachian, $33@35; 2-B, any dis- 
trict, $20@22. Walnut, FAS, $235@240; se- 
lects, $155; No. 1 common, $85; No. 2 com- 
mon, $35. Sap gum, plain, $43; common, $30; 
quartered, FAS, $53; common, $35. Red gum, 
plain, FAS, $88; common, $43@45; quartered 
red gum $2 premium over plain. Ash, FAS, 
$70; common, $45. Cottonwood, FAS, $45; 
common, $30. Oak, southern red, FAS, $58; 
common, $40@42; white oak, FAS, $75@s0; 
common, $45@47; Appalachian red oak, plain, 
FAS, $75@80; common, $48; white, plain, 
FAS, $90@95; common, $55; quartered white, 
FAS, $125; common, $75@s80; sound wormy 
oak, $28. 

The Louisville & Nashville has completed 
and opened several miles of connecting lines 
in southeastern Kentucky and Virginia, be- 
tween the Cumberland Valley division and the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, giving connec- 
tion by the latter road to the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and short route outlet to the South At- 
lantic seaboard, Carolinas etc. The Atlantic 
Coast Line owns the Louisville & Nashville, 
and the two roads jointly control the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, under a joint lease of 999 
years. The opening of this new short con- 
nection is not expected to make any difference 
in lumber freight rates, but it results in shorter 
haul, and less congestion of traffic. The new 
mileage opens up some additional coal and 
timber properties. 

Preston P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, said: “We are producing 
about 3,500,000 feet a month and shipping 
8,000,000 to 9,000,000 feet, or about twice as 
much as we are producing.” 

L. B. Olmstead, of the hardwood department 
of the Mengel Co., Louisville, remarked that 
business was showing just a little improvement, 
there being better inquiry. 

With two of Louisville’s largest banks closed 
since Nov. 17, a good many firms are feeling 
the effect of frozen assets, and also lack of 


usual banking facilities for financing their busi- 
ness. 

Henry Conrad, Louisville Veneer Milfs 
Louisville, back from a trip to Grand Rapids 
Chicago and northern points, reported that new 
business was mighty hard to line up. 





Push Local Furniture Sales 


EvANSVILLE, INp., Dec. 1.—Increased prodyc. 
tion in local furniture factories was planned 
this week at a meeting held at the Vendome 
Hotel, and attended by leading retail furniture 
dealers and factory sales managers. 

J. C. Keller, secretary Evansville Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association, said that the retail 
dealers of the city had agreed to push the 
sale of Evansville-made furniture during De- 
cember, and it is estimated that as much as 
$200,000 worth may be sold. With nearly four 
thousand furniture workers in this city, it is 
estimated that about one-fourth are idle, while 
the other three-fourths are working part time 
only. 

Heavy shipments of radio cabinets from here 
during the last three weeks show Evansville’s 
growing importance in this line. Leading fur- 
niture manufacturers believe radio cabinet busi- 
ness will be their headliner for the coming 
year. 


Only Small Lots Selling 


CINCINNATI, OutIo, Dec. 1.—Industries are 
pushing repair jobs on their plants, and these 
are resulting in a number of inquiries for small 
lots of hardwoods and softwoods. City and 
county governments are trying to start up re- 
pair jobs of all sorts and to get new buildings 
and road improvements under way. Most of 
the inquiries are for common building lumber. 
Appalachian hardwood prices are not in as bad 
a shape as southern. Appalachian mills find 
business quiet, but there is not much variatiou 
between sales prices and quotations. Small or- 
ders are coming in from furniture factories and 
other wood consumers. In the main, sales are 
of low grades of oak, chestnut, poplar and bass- 
wood, and mostly from box and coffin factories. 
A few orders for No. 2 common chestnut come 
from radio cabinet plants, and showcase fac- 
tories are placing small orders. Sound wormy 
chestnut is also moving in small lots. The ex- 
port trade continues very quiet, only occasional 
inquiries being received for oak, poplar and 
some ash and chestnut. Prices are not satis- 
factory, export dealers say. 

Softwoods continue quiet. There is some 
yard inquiry for heavy timbers and a few fill- 
in orders. Prices are irregular. 


Oak, Ash and Poplar Favored 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 2.—Hardwood distrib- 
uters report demand quite spotty, and averag- 
ing somewhat below that of the first week of 
November. There has been a comparatively 
good demand for oak, the better grades being 
asked for by furniture and house finish makers, 
and the common grades by the makers of the 
cheaper automobiles, their purchases offsetting 
to some extent the slack buying of flooring 
manufacturers. Ash is getting a fair share 0 
attention, especially from the makers of the 
more expensive cars. Poplar is selling rather 
well to a variety of consumers. Merchants 
interested in the export trade speak of encour- 
aging advices from abroad. The price situa- 
tion continues to be unsatisfactory, due to the 
pressure of excess mill stocks. Quotations 
4/4 FAS and No. 1: Ash, $81@88 and $52@54; 
basswood, $75@80 and $52@56; beech, $70@75 
and $52@56; birch, $85@95 and $53@58; 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 67 and 68 
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maple, $84@90 and $54@60; oak, plain hard 
red, $70@75 and $52@56; plain hard white, 
92@96 and $56@59; plain soft white, $105@ 
110 and $61@67; quartered white, medium 
texture, $130@135 and $80@84; soft, $145@ 
150 and $92@98; poplar, medium texture, $80 
@s7 and $44@48; soft, $103@110 and $59@60. 
Demand for hardwood flooring fails to improve 
and prices show further weakness. Quotations : 
Plain white oak flooring, first grade, $77@ 
86.50; second grade, $55@58 ; third grade, $35 
@38; Michigan maple, first grade, $83.50; 
birch, first grade, American, $72@73; Canadian, 
including duty, $80. 





FARMERS making fence posts and sawmill men 
with stacks of lumber will each find the bulletin 
“The Air Seasoning of Wood,” by the Forest 
Service, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, useful. Results of two years’ work with 
many varieties and dimensions of wood handled 
by practical methods at the Forest Products 
Laboratory are given. Copies can be obtained 
from the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C 


Standard Values Set for Poles 


New York, Dec. 1—New American Stand- 
ard values for the strength of wood in the 
form of poles are announced by the American 
Standards Association, this city, as follows: 
Creosoted southern pine, 7,400 pounds; chest- 
nut, 6,000 pounds; western red cedar, 5,600 


pounds; and northern white cedar, 3,600 pounds © 


per square inch. 


Under the provisions of the national elec- 
trical safety code the new values automatically 
replace the old figures of 6,500 pounds for dense 
yellow pine, and 5,000 pounds for other yellow 
pine, chestnut and western red cedar, that have 
been in general use by pole line engineers. 
Northern white cedar remains unchanged. 


The new standards are the result of an ex- 
tensive study conducted by the association’s sec- 
tional committee on wood poles. The com- 
mittee was organized in 1924 under the spon- 
sorship of the telephone group, embracing the 
Bell System and the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. The chairman of the 


committee is Dr. R. L. Jones, director of ap- 
paratus development in Bell Telephone labora- 
tories, New York City. A partial list of the 
membership of the committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., the 
National Electric Light Association, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
American Railway Association, the American 
Electric Railway Association, the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the United States 
Bureau of Standards, the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Associations, the Western Red Cedar 
Association, the Northern White Cedar Asso- 
ciation, and other pole producers. 

The public utilities of this country require 
annually a total of approximately 4,000,000 
poles, southern pine, cedar and chestnut. The 
agreement among the representatives of the 
groups mentioned above as to ultimate fiber 
stresses for poles marks an important step in 
standardization practice in the United States. 


Urges Northwestern Hardwood Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 2.—If we would 
listen to the tales of distress which circulate 
wherever lumbermen gather, we would think 
the lumberman hardest hit of any business man, 
and perhaps this is so, but weekly and monthly 
totals of building planned and in progress in- 
dicate a sound basis for good business if we 
could acclimate ourselves to business on a nor- 
mal of prewar caliber, L. S. Clark, of the Os- 
borne & Clark Lumber Co., president of the 
Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciaticn, told members of the organization at 
their forty-second annual convention here today. 

Mr. Clark, as retiring president, gave the 
principal address of the day. Officers elected 
included : 

President—TF. H. 
chau Lumber Co. 

Vice President—L. S. 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—D, F, 
Co. 

Mr. Clark, T. T. Jones, R. F. Duncan and 
H. B. Sutton were named as the board of ar- 
bitration, and F. K. Ware was chosen chairman 
of the membership committee, the other mem- 
bers being C. C. Campbell and H. E. Cornelius. 

The year which this meeting brings to a 
close is perhaps one of the strangest which 


Peschau, of the F. H. Pes- 
Tuttle, L. S. Tuttle 


O’Leary, Pioneer Lumber 


it has ever been the privilege, disaster 
for any of us to live through, ‘tr. Clark 
Pointed out. We have been going through 


what modern business calls a depression. A 
few years ago it would have been called a 
panic, and yet we find money plentiful, banks 
ready and willing to loan it, some concerns 
in certain lines aggressively passing even 1929 
sales totals, while other concerns in other 
lines, just as aggressive, pile up their year’s 
business in red ink totals. 

Ever since 1921, we have seen the market 
price level gradually lower. How much far- 
ther it will go down no one dares predict, but 
sound economists tell us it already has 
reached bottom and that the trend from now 
ay be upward. This is an encouraging 

The lumberman is essentially a lone oper- 
ator. True, modern business demands large 
corporations, holding companies, huge invest- 
ments, and what not, but almost invariably 
behind each is found some single individual, 
& survival of the old time lumberman, pulling 
the strings, directing the enterprise. Grad- 
ually and unfortunately, these old timers are 
being taken from us, leaving control more and 
more in the hands of groups trained in modern 
methods, of, shall we say, decentralized con- 
trol. The old methods often found outlets in 
Price cutting jags, where one man refused 
to be beaten by another on price, regardless 
of cost. Modern methods are turning more 
and more to a cost basis for fixing prices, 


with a consequent firmer market. This is an- 
other encouraging sign of an early revival of 
business, because price cutting and dropping 
prices are always a drag to business pros- 
perity, while a firm market with a tendency 
to rising prices induces business activity. 


Nothing Wrong With the Country 


Fundamentally there is nothing wrong with 
the country. Look at our own immediate ter- 
ritory. Our crops for the last several years 





T. T. JONES, 


L. S. CLARK, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Retiring President 

of Association 


Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Arbitration Com- 
mittee 


have been right up to the 5-year average. Our 
population is increasing, youngsters are grow- 
ing up, getting married, starting homes of 
their own, all of which means more and more 
business. Prices of farm products, it is true, 
are low, but retail prices have been declining, 
and must decline further in order to put the 
farmer on-a par with his city cousins. There 
has been, I feel, too much buying of luxuries 
to the neglect of necessities, but that, I think, 
is largely the fault of the producer of neces- 
sities, which includes the lumberman. These 
producers, however, have awakened, if some- 
what tardily, and are beginning to fight for 
the market that logically is theirs. 
Lumbermen too long have been prone to 
play species against species, to the detriment 
of lumber as a whole. We have made it diffi- 
cult to specify and buy lumber. We have 
aroused distrust in the minds of our potential 
customers by our intra-industry squabbles and 
our customers have turned to substitutes, in- 
differently and unwillingly at first, more con- 
fidently later, as the subtle propaganda of the 


substitute manufacturers has done its work. 

Through the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association lumber is now being propa- 
gandized effectively and efficiently as lumber, 
and not as any particular species. Lumber 
has never before been effectively merchan- 
dised as it should and can be in a properly 
co-ordinated program of national importance. 

In our monthly meetings many of you have 
expressed fear of the eliminat‘on of the whole- 
saler, with the mills themselves handling 
sales direct. Whether the wholesaler con- 
tinues to be a factor in the lumber business, 
or whether he is eliminated, is a question that 
rests entirely with you and other wholesalers. 
If your function is economically sound, and 
I believe it is, and you are efficient in the 
performance of that function, nothing on 
earth can eliminate the wholesaler from the 
picture of lumber distribution. But if you 
lay down on the job and do not perform some 
of those functions efficiently, right then and 
there you will commence to be eliminated. 


Urges Program of Lumber Promotion 


If I have one criticism of this association 
during the last ten years of my association 
with it, it is that we have never had any 
goal or end in view. True, we can boast 
minor accomplishments, like the defeat of 
proposal C at the National meetings, and the 
completion of our hardwood exhibits this year, 
but we have always seemed to be just drifting 
along. I feel confident that if we develop 
a program of lumber promotion in conjunction 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, if we work out a forestry pro- 
gram in co-operation with the Hoo-Hoo club, 
we will find at the end of the year a feeling 
of satisfaction, a feeling of growth, that 
usually has been missing at these annual 
meetings. 


David Dworsky, reporting for the member- 
ship committee, said there had been no change 
in the association’s personnel, except for the 
death of J. M. Okoneski. 

D. F. Clark, as chairman of the forestry 
committee, reported that his group had not 
been very active during the year, but he urged 
that the club join in any movement designed 
to promote forestry practices in Minnesota. 

Secretary J. F. Hayden reported that up to 
Nov. 15 this year 231 southern hardwood mills 
had cut 1,415,700,000 feet of lumber and sold 
1,242,800,000 feet, as compared with 204,500,000 
feet cut during the same period in the North, 
and 113,400,000 feet sold. Tom Youngblood 
discussed the best methods of utilizing four 
hardwood exhibits which have been prepared 
by the association. Fifty-seven varieties of 
hardwoods are displayed on large racks. 

A dinner and entertainment program followed 
the convention. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Dec. 9.—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Monthly meeting. 

Dec. 9—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, Ga. 


Dec. 9—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, Shuttle Meadow Club, New Britain, Conn. 
Annual. 


Dec. 10-11—Southern Pine Association, New Or- 


leans, La. General meeting. 

Dec. 17—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark 

Jan. 12, 1931—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation (Toronto), Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 13-16, 1931—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Semi-centennial convention. 


Jan. 14-15, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual, 


Jan. 15, 1931—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 15, 1931—British Columbia Loggers’ Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, B. C. Annual. 


Jan. 15-17, 1931—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 

Jan. 16, 1931—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 20-22, 1931—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, Annual, 

Jan. 21-23, 1931—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 


Jan, 21-23, 1931—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, 
Ont. Annual, 


Jan. 22, 1931—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 22-23, 1931—Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, Charlotte 
Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 


Jan, 27, 1931—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan, 27-28, 1931—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual. 

Jan. 27-29. 1931—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

Jan. 27-29, 1931—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 


men’s Association, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. Annual, 


Jan. 28-30, 1931—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, The Forum, Wichita, Kan. Annual. 


Jan, 28-29, 1931—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Hotel Noel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Annual. 


Jan. 29, 1931—California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Jan. 29-30, 1931—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 


Jan. 31, 1931—Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 3-5, 1931—Canadian ‘Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


LL 


Feb. 3-5, 1931—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealery 
~~ ‘earcee Coliseum, Des Moiner, Iowa, An- 
nual, 

Feb, 4-6, 1931—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Hote} 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. ? 

Feb, 4-6, 1931—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealery 
Association, Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich 
Annual, 

Feb. 10-12, 1931—Central Association of the Travye}. 
ing Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12, 1931—Illinois Lumber & Material Deg}. 
ers’ Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ap. 
nual, 

Feb, 13-14, 1931—Virginia Lumber & Building Sup. 
ply Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hote} 
Richmond, Va, Annual, ; 

Feb. 17, 1931—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum. 
ber Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Mil. 
waukee, Wis. Annual. 


Feb. 17-19, 1931—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 18-20, 1931—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As. 
sociation, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual, 

Feb. 19-21, 1931—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s As. 
sociation (U. S.), Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual, 

Feb. 23-25, 1931—-Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky, An- 
nual, 

Feb. 24, 1931—-Northern Indiana & Southern Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb, 24-26, 1931—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 
Bluffs, lowa. Annual. 





Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Plans 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 1.—The convention 
committee of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association, headed by John H.. Derr, an- 
nounces that arrangements are practically cotn- 
pleted for the thirty-ninth annual convention vf 
the association, to be held on Jan. 21, 22 and 
23, 1931, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in this 
city. Especial emphasis will be laid upon the 
business session, the keynote of the convention 
to be merchandising and distribution, and a 
number of speakers who have made successes 
in other industries in their merchandising prob- 
lems will tell the lumbermen how it has been 
done. The entertainment program includes the 
usual stag party for the young men, the annual 
banquet and a theater party, which will close 
the convention. There will also be displays of 
lumber and building materials staged by the 
various manufacturers. 





Southwestern Iowans Set Date 


Creston, Iowa, Dec. 1.—Charles R. Glattly, 
of this city, secretary of the Southwestern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, announces 
that the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
organization will be held on Feb. 24, 25 and 26, 





Cuarvtotte, N. C., Dec. 1—Meetings of the 
board of directors of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Material Dealers’ Association, 
and of three of its important committees—the 
legislative committees from North and South 
Carolina, and the program committee for the 
annual winter convention that will be held here 
Jan. 22-23, 1931—attracted a total of thirty-five 
dealers from all parts of the two States. 

The two legislative committees met jointly at 
a luncheon at the Hotel Charlotte. F. A. 
Brooks, of Greensboro, is chairman of the 
North Carolina legislative committee, and 
George J. Cunningham, of Columbia, heads the 
parallel committee from South Carolina. These 
committees discussed the attitude of the lumber 
dealer toward proposed legislation, and legisla- 
tion that might be originated in the interest of 
the dealer. 

The program committee met during the 
afternoon at the headquarters office in the 
Builders Building, with Victor W. Wheeler, 


secretary-treasurer, in charge. J. C. Bowman, 
of Wadesboro, is committee chairman. This 
group completed details in connection with the 
winter convention. 

The directors’ meeting was also called during 
the afternoon at the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation, with J. C. Cauthen, of Rock Hill, S. C., 
president, presiding. 


Red Cedar Shingle Congress 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 29.—Thursday, Jan. 
15, 1931, has been set as the date for the Red 
Cedar Shingle Congress which will be held in 
this city at the Olympic Hotel. A representa- 
tive of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, probably J. E. Mackie, will be in 
attendance. Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, will be invited to speak. The Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau will report on its pro- 
posed label service, and plans for the extension 
of the bureau’s work, which it expects to carry 
out through the participation of the loggers, 
will be revealed. 


Opens Sitka Spruce Division 


PortLAnD, Ore., Nov. 29.—A new department 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
known as Sitka spruce division, has been 
opened up here, with headquarters in the Port- 
land offices of the association in the Yeon Build- 
ing. J. P. Keating, well known Pacific coast 
lumberman, is manager of this division. The 
personnel of the Sitka spruce division includes 
W. P. O’Brien, Astoria, Ore., chairman of the 
executive board; F. G. Brynolson, Seattle, sec- 
retary of the executive board. Members of the 
board are E. E. Johnson, Portland, Ore.; F. A. 
Douty, Portland, Ore.; Russell . Hubbard, 
Reedsport, Ore.; T. W. Webb, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; M. Sutton, Vancouver, B. C. 

Sitka spruce, with many well known quali- 
cations for special uses, presents problems to 
those operating. in this species which are not 
held in common by other western operators. 
Among the objectives of the spruce division are 
market extension and consideration of the prob- 
lems peculiar to the spruce industry, and closer 
co-operation between producers. About 90 per- 
cent of spruce production in this territory has 
signified its intention of joining. 

Mr. Keating comes to the spruce organiza- 
tion not as a stranger, but as a fellow lumber- 








man known by most of the spruce operators 
for many years. He has been actively con- 
nected with lumber manufacturing, box manu- 
facturing and lumber and box distribution for 
many years. He was at one time sales man- 
ager for the Charles K. Spaulding Lumber 
Co. at Salem, Ore., and served in the same 
capacity for the Northwestern Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash. He has had particular expe- 
rience in the spruce manufacturing business, 
and has spent many years in the box business. 





Millwork Institute of California 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 29.—The fea- 
tures of the seventh annual convention of the 
Millwork Institute of California, held here Nov. 
20 and 21, included a decision to expand the 
trade extension program and recommendations 
of the board of directors to hold two conven- 
tions a year instead of three; that the frame 
details be published as quickly as possible and 
that the enlargement of the institute’s staff be 
carried out to the extent that the finances and 
conditions permit. 

The address of President Arthur W. Bern- 
hauer, of Fresno, stressed the importance of 
capitalizing on the “trend back to wood,” and 
to this end he declared it would be necessary 
to make some radical changes in the organiza- 
tion. “The fundamental requirements of any 
successful salesman,” President Bernhauer de- 
clared, “are that he must himself be sold on 
the merchandise he is trying to sell to others. 
This applies to wood as well as other com- 
modities, and we have got to sell ourselves on 
the beauty and value of wood before we can 
intelligently discuss this matter with prospec- 
tive owners or architects. . . . We must carry 
the story of wood to the outside world and 
through a well organized trade promotion pro- 
gram contact architects, owners and contractors 
and prove to them that wood can serve every 
building purpose as efficiently now as it did in 
the years gone by.” 

E. R. Maule, of the Maule-Heber Co., Los 
Angeles, conducted a school of instruction m 
the use of standard millwork schedules, at 4 
special session Thursday evening, which was 
well attended by millwork listers, estimators 
and others interested in the application of stand- 
ard schedules. Mr. Maule stated at the com- 
clusion of his lecture that the board of direc- 
tors of the institute has decided to start 4 
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correspondence course of instruction in the use 
of these schedules. ' 

Earl Bowe, representing the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, discussed “Termite 
Research,” and urged the members of the in- 
stitute to co-operate with the National organ- 
ization in reporting their observations of termite 
damage and to call on the National association 
for assistance if needed. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

president—Arthur W. Bernhauer, 
Planing Mill, Fresno (re-elected). 


Vice president for northern district—E. J. 
Nutting, Herring & Nutting, San Francisco. 


Fresno 


Vice president for the southern district— 
J. Wesley Shrimp, Cresmer Manufacturing 
Co., Riverside, Calif. 

Treasurer—BE. A. Nicholson, Pacific Sash & 
Door Co., Los Angeles, Calif. (re-elected). 


Secretary — Lester G. Sterett, Fresno, 
Calif. (re-elected). 

Directors—Elmore King, Bakersfield; R. R. 
Smith, Fortuna; A. W. Bernhauer, Fresno; 
H. Coor-Pender, Los Angeles; C. W. Lannon, 
Oakland; W. L. Leishman, Pasadena; E. V. 
McClintock, Pittsburgh; J. W. Shrimp, River- 
side; C. G. Chipchase, Sacramento; J. Sulli- 
van sr., San Diego; H. W. Gaetjen, San Fran- 
cisco; E. J. Nutting, San Francisco; H. E. 
Weyler, Santa Barbara; J. G. Kennedy, Santa 
Clara, and T. J. Bridgeford, Sebastopol; A. J. 
Todhunter, Los Angeles, and D. N. Edwards, 


Oakland. 





Approves Water Power Policies 


BattimoreE, Mp., Dec. 2.—The managing com- 
mittee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, at 
its monthly meeting held yesterday afternoon, 
discussed among other matters the referendum 
on the report of the special committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
on national water power policies. This ref- 
erendum embraces fifteen questions, and the 
managing committee voted in favor of all of 
the propositions set up, Secretary L. H. Gwalt- 
ney being instructed to advise the Chamber of 
Commerce to this effect. The commitee also 
disposed of various other matters that have come 
up since the last session, but business was some- 
what restricted by reason of the fact that the 
annual meeting of the exchange will be held 
next Monday evening, when the membership 
will. act upon such issues as may claim at- 
tention. 


Eastern Ontarians in Annual 


_ Toronto, Ont., Dec. 2.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which was held at Ot- 
tawa on Nov. 28, in the Chateau Laurier, 
brought out the best attendance that the asso- 
ciation has obtained at any of its meetings. 
J. G. Carkner, of Kenmore, presided, with A. 
S. Laird as secretary. 

The morning session was devoted chiefly to 
a discussion of a few matters of practical im- 
portance to the trade, chief among these being 
workmen’s compensation and the distribution of 
asphalt roofing. The discussion of workmen's 
compensation concluded with a resolution that 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
be asked to interview the workmen’s compen- 
sation board and the necessary officials of the 
legislature, and request that the act be amended 
So as to include not only employers with three 
men or more, but all persons in the contracting 
business, as well as retail merchants who em- 
ploy labor. This resolution was the outcome 
of a discussion of the fact that retail hardware 
merchants are not at present covered by the 
act. They sell roofing and other materials in 
Competition with retail lumber dealers and have 
- compensation overhead to include in their 

ce, 

The discussion of asphalt roofing distribution 
led to a resolution asking the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in its conference 
with the roofing manufacturers, to request that 
all retail lumber dealers buying in carload lots 
be placed on the “A” list; that there be only 
two classes of buyers, carload and L.C.L., and 











that an effort be made to stabilize the retail 
price to the consumer. 

At the afternoon session, the nominating 
committee brought in a report recommending 
the following list of officers and directors: 

President—W. A. Nichols, Carleton Place. 

Vice president—A. D. F. Campbell, Arnprior. 

Secretary-treasurer—A. S. Laird, Ottawa. 

Directors—Z. Boucher, Hull; J. G. Carkner, 
Kenmore; A G. MacLachlan, Kingston; R. 
M. Richardson, Gananoque; R. D. McMaster, 
Kemptville; W. G. Thom, Smiths Falls. 


The prize winners in the recent Clean 
Yard contest were then called upon by the 
chairman to receive their rewards, as follows: 
Class “A”—Brockville Lumber Corporation, 
Brockville; Class “B’—S. Anglin Co. (Ltd.), 
Kingston; Class “C”—D. Kemp Edwards 
(Ltd.), Ottawa. 

The chairman then called upon each dealer 
to make a report upon trade conditions. These 
reports were largely to the effect that business 
had been quiet during most of the year, but 
mostly satisfactory, with a reasonable amount 


of profit. In a few instances, trade had been 
a little better than last year. Al! of the deal- 
ers were devoting special effort to the collec- 
tion of their accounts. 

The last item of importance discussed was 
that of building and loan associations, after 
which a resolution was carried unanimously ask- 
ing the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation to start a movement to secure legis- 
lation whereby it will be possible to incorpo- 
rate building and loan associations in Ontario 
without the difficult requirements now provided 
by the loan companies act. 





SOMETHING over 3,000 acres have been planted 
to forest trees in California in the last year, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by Forest Service 
representatives for the Department of Agricul- 
ture.at Washington, D. C. This part of the 
Federal forest program has been hampered 
somewhat by fire, browsing animals and dry 
weather, but is being continued consistently 
throughout the national forests, according to 
Regional Forester S. B. Show. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Central Wisconsin Club Elects 


Stevens Point, Wis., Dec. 1.—The “Thanks- 
giving” meeting of the Central Wisconsin Lum- 
bermen’s Club was held in the club room of 
the Hotel Whiting on the evening of Nov. 25. 
Twenty-four members and visitors sat down to 
a 6:30 dinner, after which President Elbert 
Kellogg introduced J. I. Pfiffner, attorney of 
Stevens Point, who gave a very forceful talk 
on ethics, association work as carried on in all 
lines of endeavor at the present time, as well 
as in the past, and the vital importance of main- 
taining proper business procedure in all busi- 
ness whether one is a lawyer or lumberman. 

President Elbert Kellogg called on several 
visitors present, who responded with appropri- 
ate remarks. 

Ex-President C. F. Kellogg, of Wisconsin 
Rapids, then read a very fine article on the 
duty of members toward associations to which 
they belong. After the secretary-treasurer’s 
report had been read by Art. A. Curtis, Presi- 
dent Kellogg appointed an auditing committee 
to go over accounts, who reported everything 
satisfactory. 

A nominating committee composed of C. F. 
Kellogg, Art. C. Lindsay, and Ben. B. Baker, 
presented the names of A. E. Way, Dairy 
Belt Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis., for presi- 
dent and Art. A. Curtis, Wisconsin Building 
Material Co., Schofield, Wis., for secretary- 
treasurer, for the ensuing term. They were 
unanimously elected. 

The next meeting of the club is to be held in 
December or January, subject to call by the 
president. 


a Retail Clubs Meet 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 2.—Local clubs of lum- 
ber dealers have been meeting in various sec- 
tions of the State, preliminary to the coming 
annual convention of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and this getting 
together of competitors has been most helpful 
in eliminating misunderstandings and clarifying 
problems. Charles Potter, of the Hampden 
Lumber Co.; Springfield, presided as chairman 
at a dinner meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club that brought twenty dealers 
to the Stone Haven Hotel for a very inter- 
esting and profitable evening. Charles E. 
Dodge, of the Norfolk Lumber Co., Stoughton, 
president of the Massachusetts association, was 
a special guest and he discussed the value of 
going after the home modernization work wait- 
ing in every community as an outlet for in- 
creased sales development. Because of the very 
aggressive effort which his own company has 
expended on this class of work, Mr. Dodge 
stated, the volume of business done this year 
has not been severely reduced, but rather closely 











follows normal periods. In addition to keep- 
ing his own force occupied, he has also been 
able to keep his contractors busy and as a re- 
sult has tied them in more closely to his firm 
for all future business. He stressed the value 
of a good display of materials and urged the 
dealers to develop their business only in that 
trading area which they can determine is most 
profitable for them to concentrate their activity. 

Secretary-Manager Paul S. Collier, of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumberinen’s Association, 
asserted there is nothing inherently wrong with 
the business world and that the greatest obsta- 
cle to better conditions is the inaction, the fear, 
the hesitation of business men themselves, all 
up and down the business front. He urged 
the lumber dealers to maintain sufficient mark- 
ups on everything in their yards to insure a 
reasonable profit, and to refuse to cut prices 
to get more volume. 

A. Wayland Wood, of the P. W. Wood Lum- 
ber Corporation, Worcester, presided at a meet- 
ing of the Worcester County Lumbermen’s 
Club, held in the quarters of the Worcester 
Country Club. W. H. Sawyer, jr., of the W. 
H. Sawyer Lumber Co., spoke of some of the 
outstanding features of the annual meeting of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and urged his fellow lumbermen to realize 
that right now the two things to be fought 
against are confusion and pessimism. He said 
fundamental principles will count for more in 
the future than they have ever in the past. Re- 
garding a proposed universal financing plan, he 
said such a plan is far from being realized as 
yet and individual or local financing methods 
are the things which lumber dealers must cul- 
tivate. 


Southwestern Hardwood Club 


New Onrteans, La., Dec. 1—The December 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club will be held in New Orleans, 
Tuesday, Dec. 9, starting with a luncheon at 12 
noon at the Roosevelt Hotel. No special pro- 
gram has been arranged, but every effort will 
be put forth to furnish an interesting and 
enjoyable meeting. Plans and operations for 
the following year will be discussed, says Sec- 
retary Schaad. 


Memphis Club to Elect 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 2.—The annual elec- 
tion of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis will be held at the Hotel Gayoso on 
Dec. 13, at which time a buffet luncheon will 
be served. Names of candidates will be an- 
nounced at the regular meeting of the club to 
be held on Thursday of this week. Two tick- 
ets will be put in the field, a Red and a Blue, 
and a hotly contested election is expected. 
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"Hog" Makes Better Fuel Cheaply 


The savings effected through the use of 
power “hogs” for converting wood waste into 
fuel are becoming well known throughout the 
industry. The hog can be located in a central 
part of the plant, and the hogged fuel then 
be blown to the boiler room, 200 to 500 feet 
distant. It saves the expense of trucking 
waste to the boiler room, and also cuts down 
greatly the labor cost of feeding the boilers. 
Another important fact in favor of the mechan- 
ical hog is that its product has about twice the 
heating value of unhogged wood fuel. 

Those considering the installation of a hog 
would do well to investigate the type perfected 
by the Stedman Foundry & Machine Works, 
of Aurora, Ill. Its NIFE-less B type hog, 
especially designed for wood refuse, because of 
its efficient construction consumes less than 60 
percent as much power as is required for simi- 
lar hogs. The material is fed to the hammers 
by degrees, by means of a 4step saw tooth 
breaker plate, which has a tendency to reduce 
power consumption, and SKF roller bearings 
are standard equipment in all sizes. Operat- 
ing costs are therefore low, and so are main- 
tenance costs. The hammers are of the double- 
end, chisel-edge type, and have twice the life 
of a single-end hammer. These hammers give 
efficient service for four to eight months with- 
out sharpening ; they are re-sharpened by squar- 
ing off the tips with an emery wheel. Any 
chance of breakage through the entrance of 
tramp iron is eliminated by a built-in metal 
trap. All working parts are instantly accessi- 
ble because of extreme sectional design of 
the hogs. All parts subjected to stress and 
strains are made of electric cast steel, these 
parts including the adjustable front end into 


Farm Markets 


Chicago, with its imposing buildings, 
broad and busy boulevards, beautiful parks, 
world-renowned institutions and marvelous 
lake front, affords both resident and visitor 
many inspiring sights, but few of them could 
compare with the spectacle that thrilled a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Monday evening in the International Am- 
phitheater at the Union Stock Yards. It 
was one of the events of the International 
Live Stock Exposition and Hay and Grain 
Show. 

This thrill, though, was not caused by any 
exhibition of blue-ribbon live stock, but by 
boys and girls. Fourteen hundred of them 
there were, from very nearly every one of 
the United States and most of the Canadian 
Provinces, picked representatives of 4-H 
Clubs who proudly wore on their heads the 
green-and-white hats bearing the four-leaf- 
clover emblem of their organization as they 
marched, four abreast, around and across the 
great arena which they entirely filled. At 
head of the procession was a big Stock 
Yards wagon, drawn by a six-horse team 
and loaded with more boys and girls. The 
wagon stopped in the middle of the arena, 
before a suspended microphone, and _ the 
master of ceremonies announced that those 
who were riding were the winners of na- 
tional contests of various kinds. 

As the long procession passed the press 
box the writer had an opportunity to note 
the numerous banners which the youths car- 
ried. One simply proclaimed that the four 
H’s mean “Head, Heart, Hands, Health”; 
that is, very briefly, what this organization 
is working for. But the other banners gave 
some idea of the means by which these ob- 
jectives are being attained. Here are some 
of them which doubtless will especially in- 
terest lumbermen, particularly those who 
have or ought to have a rural trade: 


which the saw tooth breaker plate is bolted 
the metal trap deflecting plate holder, and the 
back breaker plate holder. 

Another line of grinders manufactured by 
the company, its Type A, reduces shavings to 
coarse sawdust and wood flour, by the 2-stage 
reduction method. After gravity has been over- 
come, the shattering is done in suspension, so 
that the product is more uniformly finished. 

The manufacturer has had fifty years’ expe- 
rience in the grinder field, and offers the benefit 
of its experience through its research depart- 





The type B Stedman grinder converts wood 
waste into fuel of greater heating power, and 
at low cost 


ment, which will examine and report on spe- 
cial problems. It offers to send on request 
bulletins describing both A and B types of 
machine. 


in the Making 


“The Ideal American Home is the Ideal 
of the 4-H Clubs.” 

“We like to visit Chicago but the farm’s 
the place to live.” 

“Eighty percent of us expect to stay on the 
farm.” 

“We represent 830,000 members.” 

“We own property valued at $395 each.” 

“Our bank accounts average $170 each.” 

“The market value of our crops this year 
was $16,600,000.” 

“We own 2,071,000 chickens.” 

“We own 175,000 head of live stock.” 

“We marketed $1,500,000 worth of baby 
beeves this year at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards.” 

“We canned 3,670,000 quarts of food this 
year.” 


A group very much to be respected are 
these boys and girls, and the tense attitude 
of the large audience that night, and its spon- 
taneous enthusiasm, gave evidence of full 
realization of that fact. Men and women 
arose from their seats with pride as fourteen 
hundred young voices sang a verse of 
“America the Beautiful,” and joined in the 
singing of “America.” Perhaps their reali- 
zation of the significance of the occasion was 
made more complete by the announcement 
in the program: 

Forty-four States and Canada are repre- 
sented in this parade. These young folks are 
attending the National Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Congress held here in connection with the 
International Live Stock Exposition. Each 
one has gained outstanding distinction in 
club work and many have been awarded trips 
to Chicago by winning in State contests. This 
group represents the champions among 
830,000 members enrolled in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club work under the direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
various State Colleges of Agriculture. The 
number of delegates from each State is 
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strictly limited. Many of the future farm 
leaders are parading in the arena before you 
this evening. 

The live stock exposition itself is, of 
course, the drawing card which yearly at- 
tracts thousands of spectators, and farmer 
exhibitors from everywhere. Officials ac- 
claim the exposition this year to be the 
greatest in history, and certainly it did seem 
to the writer that if the entire nation could 
view the wonders of this “national fair” the 
much advertised depression would dry up 
and blow away in a hurry. Corn, wheat and 
other grains of almost unbelievable perfec- 
tion! Gentle-eyed cows and lordly bulls that 
proclaim the care of experts. Plump pork- 
ers, sheep that are veritable balls of wool, 
ponderous Percherons and prancing ponies— 
from every part of the land! 

This same week, from Wednesday through 
Saturday, other farmers have their interests 
centured about the Chicago Coliseum, where 
is being held the Chicago Coliseum Poultry 
Exposition and Fox and Fur Show. Thou- 
sands of fowls of every description occupy 


every available foot of space on the main 
floor, with exhibitors’ booths around the 
walls, and the air is kept—well, perhaps not 
exactly melodious, but at least noisy—with 
the sounds of roosters who think they have 
something to crow about, and of turkeys, 
geese and ducks who loudly celebrate the 
passing of another Thanksgiving Day. Be- 
cause chickens and other fowls must be kept 
warm and dry, lumber is favored building 
material for these breeders, and insulation is 
receiving important consideration. There was 
a large showing of foxes, mink, rabbits, 
beaver, muskrats and other fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and here, too, was seen a_ splendid 
market for the lumber retailer who knows 
his products and his merchandising. This 
show gave every evidence of real activity 
among the poultry and fur raisers, and a 
continued enlargement of operations. 

There may be a depression, but the Amer- 
ican Farmer is still busy, thank you, grow- 
ing stock and grain and poultry better than 
the world has ever known—and he is rais- 
ing sons and daughters who will outdo him! 











Finds Rates Not Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Dec. 1.—In a proposed 
report in Docket No. 23359—Sunset Lumber 
& Hardware Co. et al. vs. Camas Prairie Rail- 
road Co. et al—Examiner Harold M. Brown 
recommends that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission find that rates on lumber and 
related articles from points in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana to Shoshoni, 
Riverton and Lander, Wyo., were not and 
are not unreasonable, but that failure of de- 
fendants to extend the blanket rates on lum- 
ber to Shoshoni, Riverton and Lander on the 
line of the North Western, while at the same 
time maintaining blanket rates to other 
more distant points in the blanket territory 
on defendants’ main lines and branch lines 
or on independent connecting lines, is and 
for the future will be unduly prejudicial. 
Examiner Brown also recommends that 
reparation be denied. 











May Use Old Lading Bills 
Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 1.—All carriers in 
eastern, western and southern classification 
territory have now agreed to extend from 
Dec. 1 to June 30, 1931, the use of the old 
forms of domestic bills of lading, both 
“straight” and “order notify,’ when properly 
overstamped with a rubber stamp reading as 
follows: “This shipment is tendered and re- 
ceived, subject to the terms and conditions 
of the company’s uniform bill of lading, ef- 
fective August 1, 1930,” says J. E. Johnston, 
traffic manager Southwestern Lumbermen’s 

Association, in a bulletin to members. 





Part Unloading of Portables 


KANSAS CITy, Mo., Dec. 1.—A certain un- 
known shipper has again succeeded in placing 
a proposal, captioned W. T. L. Docket 3394-D, 
Bulletin 2835, Proposal of Stopping Wooden 
Portable Houses, K. D., in Transit to Partly 
Unload, on the docket of the Western Trunk 
Line Committee, says the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association in a bulletin to mem- 
bers. Comparable question was last consid- 
ered by this committee in 1928, and, upon re- 
ceipt of many objections, negatived. The 
present proposal requests the privilege of 
Stopping such houses originating at Onawa, 
Iowa, destined to points in Western Trunk 
Line territory, to stop at intermediate points 
to partly unload at the through rate, plus 
$6.30 per car per stop, such stops not to 
exceed three in number. 

This is a matter of vital importance to the 
retail lumber dealers, says the association. 
No such Privilege is in effect on lumber and 
(or) shingles, nor do we believe such stop- 
Overs beneficial or desirable to the legitimate 
dealers. The association has recorded its ob- 
jections to the committee, and has asked the 
other associations to take like action in an 
effort to again defeat it. We feel it would 


be well for the retailers to individually pro- 


test this matter to E. B. Boyd, chairman of 
the Western Trunk Line Committee, Union 
Station, Chicago, carbon copy of letters to 
zo to general freight agents or freight traf- 
fic managers of Western Trunk Lire railroads 
serving your territory. Set out your views 
why the stop-over privilege here discussed 
should not be given favorable consideration. 
In writing, be sure you give reference to the 
committee’s docket number as above. 





Kansas Rate Revision Postponed 


KANSAS City, Mo., Dec, 1.—In a recent bul- 
letin to members, Traffic Manager J. E. John- 
ston, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, says that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission set Nov. 1 as the effective date 
of the new rate basis prescribed. The carriers, 
however, found it impossible to comply with 
the findings by that time, and have satisfac- 
torily explained to the commission that the 


_tremendous amount of work involved in com- 


piling and publishing the rates makes it im- 
possible to establish them before Feb. 1, 1931. 
The commission, therefore, has also post- 
poned the effective date of the definite order 
it issued in the Kansas State rates from 
Nov. 1 to Feb. 1. 





Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Nov. 22, 1930, totaled 779,757 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 33,111 cars (an in- 
crease of 44 cars above the week immediately 


preceding); grain, 36,363 cars; livestock, 
24,870 cars; coal, 147,921 cars; coke, 7,441 
cars; ore, 8,223 cars; merchandise, 229,537 


cars, and miscellaneous, 292,291 cars. 


Los Angeles Situation Quiet 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, Ca.ir., Dec. 3.—With unsold 
lumber at Los Angeles harbor and incoming 
cargoes both showing slight increases, accord- 
ing to the reports of twenty-four firms released 
today, no pronounced change in the local situa- 
tion has been announced. The unsold was 10,- 
846,000 feet, board measure, and total cargoes 
arriving 13,011,000 board feet. Of this, twelve 
cargoes were of fir, with 11,369,000 board feet 
and three of redwood, with 1,642,000 board feet. 
The month’s building permits closed with a 
total value of $4,784,444 as compared to $6,- 
679,288 for November last year. Total permit 
figures for the year to Nov. 30 stand at $68,- 
805,490 and for the same period last year at 
$89,023,701. Fifty-three vessels are reported 
laid up and none operating off shore. No 
price change is reported. 
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y Graces and 
Shicknesses 


Right here in our big warehouse we 
a complete stock of Douglas 
Fir Plywood. 


carry 
You can get any quan- 
tity you require on short notice and at 
reasonable prices. 


or mixed 
cars with lumber items or hardwood 
flooring. 
sell it. 


Order Plywood in L. C. L. 
If it’s used in building, we 


Write now for stock 
lists and prices. 


LU C1 BER 
St. Louis, 








INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 


218 East Avenue, Long Island City, New York 


PHILIPPINE 


INDOAKO 
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Genuine Mahogany 
Teak 


Spanish Cedar 


In excellent sizes and at good prices 
instantly available from our yards. 


For literature, prices, samples, write 
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Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
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Let us prove it on your next order. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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The Strength of the Weak 


Among the blackened stumps of pine, 
That mark the firefiend’s battleline, 
Where ashes blow across the slope, 
That seems a land without a hope, 
When summer days return again, 
They rise on hilltop and in glen, 
The little aspens, slim and brave, 
That come that hopeless land to save. 


And you will find in some sad hour 
When life’s disasters overpow’r 

The man who seemed so strong, so great, 
It always is his gentle mate 

Who rises, as the aspens do, 

To faith restore and hope renew. 

For women have a strength, their own, 
The strongest man has never known. 


The pine is great when all is well, 
The oak was strong, until it fell, 
The birch, the beech, will never fail 
As long as fortune sends no gale, 
But when the forest flames and dies 
Only the aspen dares to rise, 

And, when the hope of man is gone, 
Only a woman dares hope on. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The bigger they are the harder they fall, or 
the older. 


If you want to say it with flowers just now, 
mum’s the word. 


The bottomless pit has at last been located. 
It’s the wheat pit. 


It’s too bad that we can’t forget a fault as 
easily as we can a bill. 


China has a million soldiers out of work. This 
looks like more laundries for us. 


Colder weather due, says the weather man. 
We thought colder weather was snow. 


Germany says she will pay her reparations 
bill last. Must think it is a lumber bill. 


You can save a life in China for $1.85. You 
can save one here by just blowing your horn. 


Asked about unemployment, an official said, 
“the situation is better.” We have always sup- 
posed one was. 


If automobiles keep up their work, the de- 
mand soon isn’t going to be for automobiles but 
for pedestrians. 

About the most vicious circle we know of is 
a sewing circle when a new widow 
moves into the town. 

They say these are times of easy 
money. Ask the man who hasn’t any. 


The beauty parlor ought to be 
happy anyway; its business is always 
improving. 

Now all we need is mass consump- 
tion of what we have made by mass 
production. 


Well, anyway, a lot of people have 
been put to work holding unemploy- 
ment conferences. 


You can’t believe all you see in the 
papers, especially the picture of the 
girl who won the beauty prize. 

They say that if prohibition were 
repealed a million men would be put 
to work. But we are afraid, when 
they heard about it, about four mil- 
lion others would quit. 


Let’s see: What would make a nice 


You can now send a telegram at a filling sta- 
tion. But, unfortunately, on a country road, 
you can not, as yet, get gas by wire. 


There was a letter in the mail this morning 
from the Amicable Life Insurance Co. If it 
can insure an amicable life, it ought to do well, 


We are now assured that we are at the “hot. 
tom” of the depression. But it isn’t helping a 
fellow much to tell him he is at the bottom of a 
well. 


A little over a year ago we were all worry- 
ing about the awful income tax we would have 
to pay. Now we are afraid that we may not 
have to pay any. 

Mr. Hoover is working on his message, and 
the wife of the president of the State lumber 
association, who remembers about her hus- 
band’s speech at the convention last year, says 
she bets there is just no living with him. 


Between Trains 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—We learned some things 
at the fortieth annual convention of the Savings 
& Loan League of Indiana here. In fact, it is 
almost impossible for anyone to go anywhere 
without. Nearly all we know is poured into 
us, and a man who has an ambition to be a 
fool just about has to shut his eyes and ears or 
he will learn something, try not to as hard as 
he may. We study in school, and forget that. 
Then we go out into the world and absorb the 
practical knowledge of life, but through no 
virtue of ours. 

We know we learned a lot from the address 
of the gentleman who preceded us, the affable 
president of the United States Building & Loan 
League, R. Holtby Myers, of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Myers’ idea was that the duty of the building 
and loan did not end with lending the money, 
did not even end with the valuating of the lot 
on which the home is to be erected. 

He thought the equity would be improved if 
the builder might frankly ask him if three times 
the factory cost of a bath-tub was too much for 
him to pay—in other words, if the building and 
loan association would assist him in all the 
financial matters connecting with the whole 
transaction of building a home. 

There is no telling how far this might lead 
us, but it suggests the thought that the retail 
lumberman ought to see to it that the building 
and loan manager is his friend, and has the 
right sort of education in such matters as 
ready-cut houses and mail-order paint. 


The Trouble 


The molder ain’t makin’ as much as he might. 
The boss at the furnace says business is light. 
The business is light, so the figgers reveal, 
Because certain people ain’t buyin’ much steel. 
It seems that the factories makin’ the cars 
Ain’t buyin’ as many of sheets and of bars. 
They say that one reason the business has slid 
Is lumbermen buyin’ less cars than they did. 


The lumberman says that he had to slow down 
Until there’s more buildin’ in this here man’s town. 
The builders are waitin’, the reason is plain, 

Till people start buildin’ them houses again. 

We're all standin’ waiting,’ but waitin’ for what? 
Well, some say it’s one thing, and others say not. 

I talked it all over and said to my spouse, 

“I wish that that molder would build him a house.” 


The fellow who built it would buy him a board, 

Then the men who sell lumber a car could afford, 

The man who builds cars then would have to buy sheets, 
And the steel maker then would stop walkin’ the streets. 





Christmas present? Oh, here’s an idea 
—a book of poems by some fellow 
who is mixed up with the lumber busi- 
ness. 


The furnace would start, as it’s started before, 


And the molder, of course, would be makin’ much more, 


In fact, make so much, in ‘that kind of a case, 
He'd soon have it paid for, his own little place. 
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Let the leakproof 
Andersen features build 
up your frame sales ... 


Today builders demand 
the improved frame 
because it saves them 
money . .... - 

































You should learn how easy it is for 
you to increase your frame sales with 
these new leakproof Andersen Master 
Frames. 

Builders everywhere are demanding 
them ... the frames with the many ex- 
clusive, weathertight, patented features, 
developed by Andersen engineers and 
found only in Andersen Master Frames. 

Remember these important features— 
the features that are making Andersen 
Master Frames leaders in their class— 
including the locked sill-joint and the 
steep sill slope. 

Remember too that Andersen Master 





Frames are made now in clear genuine 
White Pine and also in clear Pondosa 
Pine. As an added protection against the 





weather and to insure lifelong service, 
all important joints of the Master Pon- 
dosa Frames are primed with a special 
aluminum paint. 

See your nearest jobber. He will be 
glad to give you a free demonstration 
of these new leakproof Andersen Master 
Frames which will build up your sales. 





Andersen Frame Corporation, Bayport, 
Minn. 
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That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect,a Wiggins 
card and you 
produce a first 






impression POTEEL COMPANY 
thet com- PIT TSBURON. eA 

mands re- orenen ovewt 
spectful at- 

tention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each caid carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ack for tab of specimens, detach the card one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by 
their being encased in convenient book-form style. mples free 
on request. 


The John B. Wiggins Com pany 
Established 1857 
Freravers Plate Makers 
1108 Fullerton Avenue 


Die Emboceers 
CHICAGO 











SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 


a a ; "Bolts, ete. - 
| Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 






pap For. 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights. 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing. fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by lum- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St. 


irs: $4.00 Chicago, Ill. 























HOTEL BENSON 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote! in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 








Keller and Boyd 


Owner: and 
Operz.tors 











WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, president of the 


Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., and in active control of that 
business for many years, died on Nov. 28, at 
his home in Wisconsin Rapids following a 
long illness. He was 65 years old. Mr. Kel- 
logg, who was one of the most widely known 
and highly regarded lumbermen in the Wis- 
consin trade through many years of activity, 
was born Sept. 5, 1865, at Whitewater, Wis., 
and spent his childhood in Neenah where he 
received his education. At fifteen years of 
age he began work as machine tender with 
the J. R. Davis Paper Mill Co., of Neenah, 
and a few years later went with the George 
A. Whiting Paper Mill Co., of Menasha. At 
the age of 20 he went to Manville, Wis., 
where for about four years he was with 
Henry Sherry who operated a sawmill there. 
He was first yard foreman and then mana- 
ger of the plant. About 1891 he went on the 
road for the Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 
of Wausau, covering Wisconsin and Illinois 
and becoming well acquainted with members 
of the trade in the territory. With his 
brother, Charles F. Kellogg, in January, 
1894, he organized the wholesale and retail 
lumber business at Centralia, Wis., which 
continued for several years under the name 
of Centralia Lumber Co. In January, 1899, 
the brothers bought out the other stock- 
holders and William F. became president of 
the company, holding that office until his 
death. About 1899 the company discontinued 
the wholesale end of the business and began 
the establishment of retail branch yards. In 
1901 the corporate name was changed to 
Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., under which it 
has since operated. 

For two years Mr. Kellogg was president 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, He had been prominent in _ the 
Rotary Club and particularly interested in 
the outdoor sports of hunting and fishing, 
belonging to the Crooked Rift Rod & Gun 
Club and other similar organizations. He 
was active in many civic movements, but 
never cared for political preferment. He 
was also for many years a member of the 
Wisconsin Lodge of Masons and the chapter 
at Wisconsin Rapids, the Stevens Point Com- 
mandery and the Milwaukee Consistory and 
Shrine. Surviving Mr. Kellogg are his wife, 
Mrs. Johanna Lyons Kellogg, two sons: Wil- 
liam F., of Cleveland, Ohio, and James H., 
of Wisconsin Rapids; one daughter, Miss 
Dorothy Kellogg, at home, and a brother, 
Charles F. Kellogg, who is treasurer of the 
Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co. James H. Kellogg 
is also connected with that business. Funeral 
services were held Dec. 1 from St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Wisconsin Rapids, under 
the auspices of the Wisconsin Rapids Masons. 
A number of members of the Wisconsin as- 
sociation and other lumbermen from Chicago 
and elsewhere attended the funeral. 


THADDEUS EASTMAN WHITMER, presi- 
dent of Whitmer Mills (Inc.), of Albuquer- 
que, N. M., and of the Whitmer-Jackson Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Buffalo and Rochester, 
N. Y., died Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 25, at 
his home in Albuquerque, after a brief ill- 
ness, having suffered a collapse the previous 
Sunday. Funeral services were held at the 
home Friday, conducted by Rt. Rev. F. B. 
Howden, bishop of the Episcopal diocese, 
with interment in Fairview Cemetery. Ac- 
tive and honorary pallbearers included lead- 
ing business and professional men, among 
them Col. George E. Breece and George W. 
York, of Albuquerque, and John Haring, of 
San Francisco, close business associates. 
Among those attending from a distance were 
H. K. Whitmer, of Buffalo, N. Y., a nephew; 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred R. Brooks, Loogootee, 
Ind., Mrs. Brooks being a sister of Mrs. 
Whitmer; H. D. Ellis, Okmulgee, Okla.; Frank 
Stanley, Fort Worth; and George W. Protz- 
man, El Paso. 

T. E. Whitmer was born on March 4, 1869, 
at Goshen, Ind., a son of Reuvben W. and 
Mary Caroline Hackenberg Whitmer. He at- 
tended the public schools of Goshen, but his 
father dying before he completed high school 
he immediately entered the business created 
by his father in 1869. Thus the Whitmers 
had been engaged continuously in sash and 
door manufacture for 61 years. Removing 
to Cleveland upon the establishment of the 
Whitmer-Jackson Co., with headquarters in 
that city, Mr. Whitmer about 1912 opened 
the branch house in Buffalo, of which he 
was manager until the establishment of the 
sash and door factory in Albuquerque ten 
years ago. An older brother and officer of 
the company, Samuel H. Whitmer, died about 
4 years ago; and upon the death of Ward 
Jackson last February, Mr. Whitmer became 
president of the Whitmer-Jackson Co. Mr. 
Whitmer devoted the greater share of his 
time to the Albuquerque business, which on 
July 1 last became the Whitmer Mills (Inc.), 
of which he was president. Mr. Whitmer 
was a close observer of business conditions, 


and had well-laid plans for trade expansion, 
His business associates appreciated not only 
his good judgment, but also his enthusiasm 
and sincerity and kindness to young men 
starting in the commercial world. He was 
a member of the Albuquerque Country Club, 
the Elks Club, and was one of the strongest 
financial supporters of the Albuquerque Hoo- 
Hoo Club. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Mary 
Trueblood Whitmer, and two children: Mary 
Caroline, and Richard. 


ROBERT E. MONTGOMERY, SR., president 
of the Lee Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
and one of the best known retail lumbermen 
of the South, died at St, Joseph’s Hospital in 
Memphis on Nov. 24 of a heart attack brought 
on by a complication of diseases. He was 72 
years of age and had been in ill health for 
several months. Mr. Montgomery was born 
in Bardstown, Ky., and entered the lumber 
industry early in life, operating small mills 
in Kentucky and Indiana. About 45 years 
ago he moved to Greenville, Miss., where he 
operated a sawmill a few miles out of the 
city. <A flood which broke over the levee of 
the Mississippi and wiped out the mill was re- 
sponsible for his turning to the retail end of 
the lumber business. After operating a retail 
yard in Greenville for a short time Mr. Mont- 
gomery moved to Memphis in 1901 becoming 
secretary of the Lee Lumber Co. In 1913 he 
became the head of the company, which has 
grown and prospered until it now ranks as 
one of the leading lumber and millwork con- 
cerns in the South. A few years ago the com- 
pany absorbed the York Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. Mr. Montgomery was a man of 
keen business ability and of great popularity 
among his fellow lumbermen. A few months 
ago the editor of the “Realm of the Retailer” 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visited Mr. Mont- 
gomery and enjoyed listening to his re- 
miniscences of early-day lumbering. ‘He is 
a man of fine personality,” said the Realm, 
“and one of the hardest workers in Memphis 
retailing. While he has many interests in the 
city, the yard and mill distinctly come first. 
Any working day you’re certain to find him at 
his desk or somewhere about the plant, and 
wherever he is things are happening rapidly 
and smoothly. He has long been a friend of 
this paper; and in fact when he was still in 
his ’teens he was a local correspondent of the 
Northwestern Lumberman, one of its pre- 
decessors.” Mr. Montgomery leaves a widow, 
one son, Robert E. Montgomery, jr., who is 
now vice president of the company, and two 
daughters, also two sisters. 


JAMES M. SCHULTZ, retired hardwood lum- 
berman of Chicago, and widely known in the 
trade, died at his home in this city on Nov. 
26 at the age of 72. Mr. Schultz had retired 
from business about two years ago. He had 
not been in good health for several years. 
Born in Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1858, Mr. 
Schultz came to Chicago as a young man 
and at once entered the lumber business with 
which he was closely identified until his re- 
tirement. Years ago as a member of the 
old firm of Schultz Bros. Hardwood Co., Mr. 
Schultz was a prominent factor in the city’s 
hardwood commerce and enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of many impor- 
tant men in that business. That concern dis- 
continued business about 1912. At the time 
of his retirement he was president of the 
Park Avenue Lumber & Supply Co. Mr. 
Schultz was an active association worker 
and was a member of most of the organiza- 
tions in this section or of national scope. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Margaret 
Schultz; three daughters: Mrs. Earl C. 
Anderson, of San Francisco; Mrs. George T. 
Rea and Miss Dorothy Schultz, of Oak Park; 
one brother, A. J. Schultz, formerly asso- 
ciated in business with him and now mana- 
ger for the Manassa Timber Co., of Chicago, 
and three sisters: Mrs. T. S. Green, of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. A. H. Armstrong, of St. Louis, and 
Mrs. Miles E. Riggs, of Cheboygan, Mich. 


WILLIAM S. FORRESTER, one of_ the 
founders of the Forrester-Nace Box Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., died Nov. 29 in Los Angeles, 
Calif. Mr. Forrester was 88 years old and 
had been a resident and business man in 
Kansas City forty years. He was well 
known by lumbermen there. With Bruce E. 
Nace and the late J. Will Meredith, Mr. For- 
rester founded the box company which bore 
his name, in 1891. He retired in 1913, but 
returned to his place in the box company 
during the war. 


GEORGE WILBERT, president of the A. 
Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Pla- 
quemine, La., succumbed to a four weeks 
heart ailment Nov. 22, at the age of 68. He 
was prominent in the lumber industry of the 
South and for years was in charge of the 
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Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Valley Lumber _ Co., 
which recently purchased the business of Fresno 
Lumber Co., is selling out the stock and will close 
the yard as soon as it is cleared. 

Los Angeles—W. W. Wilkinson has been ap- 
pointed southern California representative for the 
Oregon-Washington Plywood Co. with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles—Moore Cabinet Co., specializing in 
built-in features, has moved from its old location 
at 452 West Los Felis Road to 315 San Fernando 
Road, Los Angeles. 


COLORADO. Denver—Goble Lumber Co. has 


changed name to Stark Lumber Co, No other 
changes in ownership, management or officers. 
J. H. Stark is secretary-treasurer and manager 
of the company. 

ILLINOIS. Geneva—Geneva Lumber & Coal Co. 
merged into Geneva Lumber & Builders’ Supply 


Co, 


IOWA. Murray—F. S. Smith Lumber Co. sold 
to Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. La Crosse—La Crosse Lumber & 
Grain Co. succeeded by Shotts Lumber Co, 


MICHIGAN. Romeo—B. Roy Brooks Lumber Co. 
has taken over the lumber department of George 
F’. Robertson Co. 


MISSOURI. Neosho—Neosho Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Calhoun-Putnam Lumber Co, 


MONTANA. Nashua—Ryder-Aaberg Lumber Co. 
sold to Grogan-Robinson Lumber Co, 


NEBRASKA. Chappell—J. W. Flora Lumber Co. 
sola to Western Lumber & Grain Co. and will con- 
tinue business under that name with C. L, Bart- 
lett as manager. 

Clay Center—George Palensky, who for the last 
two years has been manager of the Clay Center 
Lumber Co., has disposed of his interests and will 
move to Humboldt where te has purchased a half 
interest in a lumber yard. 

Omaha—C. N. Dietz Lumber Co, sold lumber 
yard at 20th and Izard streets to Carmichael Lum- 
ber Co., organized by W. W. Carmichael. 


NEW YORK. Dryden—Dryden Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Paul L. Weaver. 


OREGON. Portland—Portland Mfg. Co., veneer 
manufacturing, 1249 Macadam St., is reported to 
have sold its veneer manufacturing plant to Fur- 
niture Corporation of America (Inc.). 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Denmark—Zickgraf Co. 
sold to Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co, 


UTAH. Ogden—Anderson & Sons Co. changing 
name to Anderson Lumber Co. 

Salt Lake City—Cross Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Anderson Lumber Co.; headquarters, Ogden. 


WASHINGTON. Sedro-Woolley—Gus Gilbertson 
has purchased the sawmill of the Sedro Hard- 
wood Co, 


WISCONSIN. Benoit, Brule, Mason and Moquah 


—C. H. Werden Lumber Co. sold to M. R. Sutliff 
of Ashland. 


Incorporations 
CALIFORNIA, San Francisco — International 
Pole Co. (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $1,500,000; 
to buy timber and market it for poles and piles; 


Leander L. James et al. 


CONNECTICUT. Stamford—Plotkin Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Potomac Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has taken out a Maryland charter to deal 
in wood materials in Garrett County, near Henry, 
W. Va. Capital, 150 shares, par value $100; Earl 
R,. Pritts, Henry, W. Va., et al. 


MICHIGAN, Muskegon Heights—Industrial Pat- 
tern & Engineering Co. increasing capital from 
$50,000 to $100,000 and 5,000 shares no par vatue. 


MISSOURI. MHalltown—Burson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; John O. Burson, Avilla, et al. 

_ Independence—American Black Walnut Products 
Co., incorporated; A. E. Smalley and others. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Emmons Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000; Louis E. Brookman, 
1087 Union St., Brooklyn. 

Monticello—Monticello Lumber Co., incorporated; 
Capital, $100,000; Morris Feldberg. 

New York—Artes Trading Corporation, incorpo- 


rated; 150 shares no par value; to deal in timber 
and timber products; Gaspar Artes, 204 Franklin 
St., Manhattan, 

Rochester—Rochester Materials Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $400,000; to deal in building 
materials of all kinds; also to engage in construc- 
tion business; Oscar J. Beech, 200 Melrose S&t., 


et al 


,_ OHIO. Cincinnati—J. C. West Lumber Service 
Corporation, incorporated; 250 shares, no par 
oe old concern with office in Union Central 
dg. 
OREGON. Bridge—Williams Weekly Logging 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Lansdale—Krupp, Meyers & 
Hoffman, incorporated; capital, $100,000; Orrin G. 
Meyers, et al; building materials. 

VIRGINIA, Petersburg—Hartz & Rogers, incor- 
porated; lumber; address M. O. Rogers, Waverly. 

Richmond—Virginia Wood Preserving Corpora- 
tion, incorporated under Virginia laws to conduct 
creosoting or other form of preserving timber and 
lumber. Aubrey L. Clark, Chevy Chase, Md. 


WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—The Angeles 
Land & Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000; 
logging and timber products; J. A. Olisen, inter- 
ested. 

Seattle—Builders Service, incorporated; capital, 
$10,000; old concern with office at 5529 10th St., 
N. E.; C. P. Keeler, interested. 

Seattle—Timber Inspection Bureau, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $1,500; American Bank Bldg. 

Tacoma—Northwest Export Log. Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $500; T. Y. S. Ballantyne, et al. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Henry—Potomac Lumber 
Co., incorporated; Earl R. Pritts. 


WISCONSIN. Lancaster—Eastman Cartwright 
Lumber Co. increasing capital from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

Menasha—Menasha Lumber & Fuel Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—Stave and heading mill 
belonging to W. B. Bynum destroyed by fire. 
Plant was valued at $175,000 and covered by in- 
surance; will be rebuilt. 


CONNECTICUT. Middletown—L. O. & E. S. 
Davis, sash, door and retail lumber; plant dam- 
aged by fire; loss, $10,000. 


FLORIDA. Sebring—E, T. Young Lumber Co., 
loss by fire in sawmill which was destroyed with 
two cars loaded with lumber. 

Williston—Williston Crate Co., loss by fire, 
$20,000. 


NEW MEXICO. Santa Fe—Sawmill of Cash & 
Carry Lumber Co., of Santa Fe, located on the 
Truchas mountain, near Ojo Sarco, and some lum- 
ber destroyed by fire; loss about $10,000; mill will 
be rebuilt. 


NEW YORK. Fairport—Woodworking plant of 
the Trescott Fruit Evaporation Co. destroyed by 
fire with loss of $25,000; W. A. Trescott, owner 
of the plant, and Clarence P. LeFrois, manager. 

Westtown—C,. G. Clark & Son, retail coal and 
lumber, loss by fire, $75,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Uniontown—Sawmill belong- 
ing to the Back Creek Lumber Co, of this city, 
and located on the Ingraham farm near Waynes- 
burg, destroyed by fire with loss of about $6,000. 


New Ventures 


ARIZONA. Smelter City—The MacDonald Lum- 
ber Co., of Stoneman Lake and Camp Verde, is 
erecting a building here to house a branch lumber 
yard. 

CALIFORNIA. Jerome (Mt. Hebron, P. O.)— 
MacDonald Lumber Co. opening a lumber yard. 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—J. R. Roper has begun 
a wholesale pole and lumber business. 

Minneapolis—C. G. Britness Co. has engaged in 
the building materials business at 305 S, 5th St. 


OREGON. Portland— The Nu-Mode_ Brooder 
Mfg. Co. is planning an establishment at corner 
of 82nd St. and Kendall Station. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Kirklyn—Frank J. Esham & 
Son have begun manufacture of interior finish. 


WASHINGTON. Cathlamet — The Long - Bell 
Lumber Co. will open a retail yard at Second 
and Main streets with Lloyd Holt in charge. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Construction has 
been started on an $18,000 warehouse at 6105 Man- 
hattan Place to be used as a storage building by 
the Diamond Hardwood Co. 


FLORIDA. Williston—Williston Crate Co. re- 
ported will rebuild mill which was destroyed by 
fire with loss of about $20,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Moore Furniture Mfg. Co. 
plans installing equipment to double capacity of 
plant; J. H. Moore, president; 22 E. First St. 


OREGON. John Day—Gardenier & Co, plan- 
ning erection of a sawmill. 

Lakeview—DeArmond Bros. will soon begin erec- 
tion of a sawmill here. 

Prineville—Smith Bros. Lumber Co. adding about 
$4,500 worth of new machinery in sawmill plant. 


WISCONSIN. Goodrich—George Strehle is build- 
ing a sawmill on the site of the old Esselman 
plug mill which was destroyed by fire last sum- 
mer. Will employ about 15 men beginning Jan. 1. 

Sugar Bush—Charles Kilian has rebuilt the mill 
which was destroyed last May in a wind storm. 
New building is 22x80 feet. Will do custom saw- 
ing. Machinery ordered. 



























































































One of the best selling 
specialties in retail 
lumber 
Brown’s Supercedar 
Closet Lining appeals to 
women, because every wom- 
an wishes every closet in 
her home were cedar lined. 


Supercedar is made of 
“Tennessee” Aromatic Red 
Cedar. It is the oil in the 
red heart of this tree that 
gives off the aroma and the 
aroma is what suffocates the 
moth. 


The more heartwood, the 
more oil; the more oil the 
more aroma; the more 
aroma the surer the protec- 
tion for woolens, silks, furs, 
feathers, etc. 


Supercedar is guaranteed 
90% or more red _heart- 
wood, 100% oil content. It 
costs so little more than in- 
ferior grades that the dif- 
ference is negligible. It is 
a good seller. ; 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 





Resawed Fables | 


is a collection oi the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man post.” 


It is the ques experi- 


ences of the lum , told 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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A GOOD MERGER 


1931 


OU know what you want 
and when you want it— 





some one of our mills has it and 
we can get it to you on time. 


Excellent reasons for a merger 
—let’s combine on your next 
order. 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


DIMENSION—PLANK 
TIMBERS—UPPERS 
FRAMES—DOORS 
MILLWORK—PLYWOOD 










ESTABLISHED 
12 


UMBER CoO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDE RAILWAY & 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 








Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable 


reference book for logging 
timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman *’3,°- Q0o™ 























Building Construction in Winter 


Actual building experience shows an ex- 
aggerated importance is attached to the ef- 
fect of winter weather on construction, ac- 
cording to James S. Taylor, chief of the 
division of building and housing of the bu- 
reau of standards, Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Taylor pointed out that engineering re- 
sourcefulness has made working conditions 
in winter nearly as agreeable as in summer. 
The problem in summer is to keep the heat 
away, and in winter to supply heat. Results 
show that year-round building is sound 
practice. 

The problem of stabilizing business and 
employment over the winter depends con- 
siderably on exploding the myth that build- 
ing can be carried on only in warm weather, 
he said. The usual decrease of construction 
in winter is chiefly a matter of habit, not of 
climatic conditions. We find construction 
dropping off in warm southern States about 
the same time in the fall that it does in 
northern States. The trouble is chiefly in the 
mental attitude toward winter. 

The picture is inclined to be overdrawn. 
Severe weather comes in comparatively short 
spells in a majority of States, with the bal- 
ance of the season consisting of weather 
with moderate temperatures. Production on 
a clear, snappy winter day does not suffer 
by comparison with that of a hot, sultry day 
in August. 

Mr. Taylor said that the pressure of ne- 
cessity during the World War taught a large 
section of the construction industry that it 
could continue work throughout the year, 
with much less weather interference than 
was previously supposed. 

“This winter,’ he said, “every effort to 
maintain a high level of construction will 
contribute to the nation-wide necessity to 
provide jobs to as many workers as pos- 
sible.” 





Chief Forester’s Recommendations 


In his annual report Maj. Robert Y. 
Stuart, chief of the Forest Service, declares 
that the American people are in favor of 
forest conservation as a public policy; that 
more people are looking to public agencies 
to take the lead in correcting long-preva- 
lent maladjustments in the use of forest 
resources confronting communities, States 
and the nation. 

Maj. Stuart recommends that certain for- 
est areas in the public domain should be 
handled as integral parts of the national 
forests. Certain areas of privately owned 
timber land within and adjacent to national 
forests also should come under the same 
management plan, through a_ blocking-up 
process already under way, though at an 
inadequate rate, by means of land exchange 
authorizations. 

In the western States, the forester points 
out, an accumulating area of idle cut-over 
lands is in prospect, which the owners will 
not wish to retain and which it would be 
bad public policy to leave uncared for and 
non-productive. 

To some degree State forestry is entering 
the western field, says the report. It should 
be encouraged and built up by all available 
means. However, if the western States pro- 
vide for the lands of their own that are 
suitable for forest administration, together 
with the lands that will revert to public 
ownership through tax forfeiture and those 
that adequate State policies of forestry will 
make it necessary to acquire, it is improb- 
able that they will wish to assume any 
heavier responsibilities. 


In view of the inadequacy of the present 
scope of water conservation and timber sup- 
ply in the East, States will find it necessary 
to greatly expand their policies, or their 
public forest interests will be left largely 


unprotected unless the scope of the Federal 
enterprise is greatly enlarged, according to 
Maj. Stuart. 


The public purpose that finds its expres- 
sion in the present Federal forest policy js 
of much broader scope than is represented 
by the national forest enterprise, great as 
that has become, the report continues. It is 
a purpose which takes in not merely the 
minor fraction of the forests of the United 
States now owned or to be owned by the 
Federal Government, but all the forests of 
the United States. The aim of the Federa] 
forest policy is to bring about the highest 
use of the forests as one of the country’s 
great basic resources. It recognizes that 
there exists at the present time a serious 
maladjustment of use to the character of the 
resource. This is a cause of community and 
regional loss, sometimes to the point of im- 
poverishment. For this whole condition of 
maladjustment and unskillful, careless or 
destructive treatment of the forest the Fed- 
eral forest policy is endeavoring to find cor- 
rectives. 





HOO-HOO DOINGS 


McCloud Club in Annual Dinner 


McCLoup, Catir., Dec. 1—The Tom Mc- 
Cann Hoo-Hoo Club held its annual dinner for 
the ladies at the McCloud Hotel here this eve- 
ning, with a very good attendance. A feature 
of the dinner was the menu printed on a 
41%4x7¥%-inch piece of McCloud Shevlin pine, 
which proved to be a very neat souvenir of the 
occasion. Following the dinner a theater party 
was staged, the Hoo-Hoo and their ladies going 
to see the four Marx brothers in their talkie, 
“Animal Crackers.” 











Inland Empire Doings 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Nov. 29.—The Spokane 
Hoo-Hoo Club is planning to hold its annual 
Christmas party for the St. Joseph Orphanage, 
with Ed Rowles, of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., in charge of arrangements. The Hoo-Hoo, 
cooperating with the Spokane County Sports- 
men’s Association, will place two hundred feed- 
ing boxes in various parts of the district in 
order to help feed the game birds of Spokane 
County. The boxes have been made up by 
Spokane lumber manufacturing firms, members 
of the Hoo-Hoo Club, and representatives of 
the two organizations will see to it that they 
are put up in the proper localities. 

I. N. Tate, general manager Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Corporation, Spokane, has returned after 
visiting several Weyerhaeuser offices in the 
Twin Cities, Chicago, New York and other 
points. Speaking to the members of the Hoo- 
Hoo Club today, he stated that lumbermen of 
the East were optimistic about an upward trend 
in business, feeling that the low point had been 
reached. 

Rutledge Parker was elected president of the 
Missoula Hoo-Hoo Club at the annual meeting 
in Missoula Monday, Nov. 24. E. G. Polleys 
was elected vice president; H. G. Johnson, sec- 
retary and S. C. Hamilton, treasurer. The new 
directors are Leland Harper, J. H. Ramskill, 
Philip Neff, E. A. Clute and E. A. Findell. 
The officers and directors are all prominent 
Missoula men, and are directly connected with 
the lumber industry. Dave C. Spoor attended 
the meeting as official representative of the Spo- 
kane club, and reports a membership of 130 for 
the Missoula club, including twelve kittens 
who were initiated at this meeting. 





Market REporRT 
“Heard about Kindling Wood Preferred?” 
“No. 


“They are going to split it five for one.” 
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DURABILITY 
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Seventy years ago two pioneers in the mountains of what is 
now Madera County made a wager on a presidential election. 
George Sharpton bet John Beasore that Douglas would beat 


‘Senet eR eDR 


Lincoln. Sharpton lost, and paid his bet by “whip sawing” from 
Sugar Pine logs such lumber as was needed by Beasore for the 





construction of a home. 


The house built by Beasore was the scene of numerous early 
day skirmishes with the Indians, and stood from 1860 until 1930. 
After enduring the heavy winter snows and hot summer suns of 
three score years and ten, it was razed to make room for a more 
modern residence. 


In tearing down the house considerable lumber was salvaged, 
and the owner wanted some of it run to pattern for the new home. Desiring some samples, 
the Madera Sugar Pine Company supplied new lumber in its place, and from the original 
Sugar Pine was made a block of wood entirely free from decay which was sent to its dis- 
tributors. 


The frames, sills, and sash in the old building were equally good, and better tributes to 
the durability of Sugar Pine could not be asked. 


In the “covered wagon” days out West, pioneers built for permanence, and Sugar 
Pine was always used because of its great durability. Many of the old homes with their 
door jambs, window frames, 
sash, and split shakes, all of 
which were made of this 





wood still stand and are as 
sound today as when they 
were built half a century 
ago. 


Tawa ys Ww 


At Madera the naturally 
excellent qualities of Sugar 


— ee Ph 


Pine are greatly enhanced 
by the water curing and 
scientific piling and drying 
methods used. “Many of the old homes are as sound today as when built half a century ago.” 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


“yey to all users of lumber, 
the Madera Sugar Pine Madera, 

Calif., and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially 
rican Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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— PACIFIC COAasT Co 
Wearyor Service 


—to Middle West Lum- 
bermen taught us to 
recognize quality, hold 
honor highly, and to 
appreciate true busi- 
ness friendships ! 

True service and splendid quali- 
ty, starting with our first sawmill 
46 years ago, have built our good reputation. 
Today we ship only from the best mills the mix- 
tures you want,—and ship when promised. We 
ship mixed cars of lumber, plywood, shingles 
and millwork. 

Today, and for the past 46 years, the guiding 
rule of this company has been 


“Our main point is quality—-our next is price.” 


Foster-Moréan LuMBER(0., 
SEATTLE,WASH. 



















The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


: Pondosa 


a. Pine 
Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


+) ab ty Missoula, Mont. 















House Doors, 1-2 or 5 panel, 
Casement or French Doors, 


WE 


Garage Doors, 
SHIP Turned Columns & Newels, 
Square Built-Up Columns, 
Gutter;: . 
the following Square or Turned Balus- 
either in straight ters, Porch Rail, ‘ 
or mixed cars, Mouldings, Battens, Lattice, 
with yard stock: K. D. Window, Door and 


Cellar Frames. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., Seattie, Wash. 








Douglas Fir, Spruce 
West Coast Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Doors and Millwork 
Grades Right—Let Us Show You! 


NEWBEGIN LUMBER CO. 
1927 So. Tacoma Way Tacoma, Wash. 











Our Specialty— SOFT TEXTURED 


California White Pine 


BEVEL SIDING MOULDINGS 
BUNGALOW SIDING 


Prompt Service. Straight or Mixed Cars. 
We KNOW our service and quality will please. 


ELLINGSON LUMBER CO. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 




















BOOKS—BOOKS—B800KS—Here’s the place 
=. to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Spokane, Wash. 


Nov. 29.—Manufacturers report another 
quiet week, because of the continued decline 
in the volume of building operations through- 
out the country. The lumber industry is re- 
ported to be marking time. 

While employers as well as employees are 
interested in the action of the Four L organ- 
ization at Portland, approving a 5 cent de- 
crease in wages, no meeting has as yet been 
ealled for this district to discuss the matter. 
J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., is expected back from San Fran- 
cisco the first of next week, and a meeting 
may be called after his return. 

The Rogers Lumber Co., of St. Maries, 
Idaho, which has been running one 8-hour 
shift six days a week, has closed down for the 
winter. There is a much larger number of 
idle men this year, because little work is being 
done in logging camps. The Milton Box Co., 
at Milton, Ore., has reduced its box plant 
from two shifts to one, and the Stoddard 
Lumber Co., at Baker, is reported to have 
closed its camp and mill entirely. 

The Kalispell Lumber Co., which has been 
on a short schedule since the first of July, 
has closed down its camp and mill. 

BE. H. Polleys, president of the Polleys’ 
Lumber Co., of Missoula, Mont., is reported 
to be seriously ill in St. Patrick’s Hospital 
at Missoula, where he has been confined for 
the last two weeks. 

E. C. Olson, who is employing 200 men 
logging for the Diamond Match Co. in the 
district near Priest River, Idaho, is expected 
to continue operations until the middle of 


December. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Nov. 29.—Both production and orders con- 
tinue at less than half mill capacity, and 
rumors of a very drastic curtailment this 
winter are current here. One man who trav- 
eled from Seattle to Portland reported but 
three mills operating between the two cities, 
not counting those in the cities themselves. 

The log market is practically unchanged, 
with so called “list prices” holding. One buyer 
declared fir log prices vary considerably, run- 
ning at list and $1 or $2 under. In expecta- 
tion of a log shortage, many loggers are de- 
clared holding logs for their price. Inven- 
tories are now being taken. 

The Intercoastal Steamship Conference has 
no scheduled meetings. Space is easy, but 
December space is expected be filled up. Jan- 
uary, with rates set 4 $1.50 advance, is a 
puzzle. , 

Wholesalers report considerable delayed 
shipment business offered. Apparently many 
buyers believe the market is about as low as 
it can go, and want to take advantage of pres- 
ent prices. Most of these orders are for ship- 
ment after the first of January, but some call 
for shipment two, three, four, and in a few 
instafices five or six months. Where delay is 
not foo great, these orders are being taken. 
Letters from the middle West reflect a more 
optimistic tone. Commission salesmen are 
asking: “What will the big line-yards do in 
December?” 

“Tf look for a large volume in December,” 
said a rail shipper. ‘Prices are weaker now 
than at any time in history, for the large 
inventories of the mills minimize the effects 
of curtailment. Dimension was lower in 1921, 
but other items are at about the 1921 level.” 

Export orders are coming mostly from the 
United Kingdom. Rates to Great Britain are 
declared to be firmer, in some instances hav- 
ing jumped from 40 to 42 shillings. The re- 
port of L. E. Force, general manager Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., who returned 
to the city Wednesday after a visit of sev- 
eral months in South America, particularly 
the Argentine, is awaited with interest. He 
will present his conclusions as to possibilities 
in South America at a meeting of the direc- 
tors Dec. 18 here. 

Box shook business is normally light at 
this time of the year. 

The spruce market is picking up. Industrial 
buying shows signs of improvement, large 


News Notes from Am! ¢ 


placements of factory lumber having been 
made in the last ten days. Sitka spruce 
production is now curtailed to 50 percent, and 
winter production will be only about 40 per. 
cent of capacity. Spruce prices are lower 
then they were a year ago, but are steady. 

The shingle market is firmer, because of 
low production. Increases of 10 to 15 cents 
are being received by manufacturers on some 
items. Clears are stronger. 

The Whatcom Falls Lumber Co., of Bel- 
lingham, is reported to be closing down early 
in December. 

Thomas R. Nielsen has been appointed agent 
for the McCormick Steamship Co. here. 


Portland, Ore. 


Nov. 29.—Business is still just dragging 
along, without any features whatsoever. The 
thing uppermost in the minds of manufactur- 
ers is how soon to shut down, and for how 
long. Most mills are now on short schedule. 
There are no large accumulations of stock at 
the mills. An improvement in the demand for 
lumber is expected from Argentina, Peru and 
Brazil as a result of the clarifying of the 
political situations in those republics. Spruce 
manufacturers reported signs of improvement 
in the demand last week. 

This city is doing a little more building this 
fall than it did a year ago, and permits are 
yet to be issued for several large projects to 
be undertaken this winter. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Nov. 29.—The regular meeting of the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday was 
lightly attended following the Thanksgiving 
holiday, and no business of importance was 
taken up. In the absence of President Roy 
A. Sharp, Vice President A. K. Martin took 
the chair. Plans for increasing the club’s 
membership were discussed, but action was 
postponed until after the election of the 
new board of directors next week. 

Word that the Northern Pacific railway is 
planning the immediate expenditure of $4,- 
500,000 on a car rebuilding program was re- 
ceived here with much interest this week. As 
the company’s largest car shops in the West 
are located in this city, a large share of 
this sum will be spent here and much ma- 
terial will be furnished by local lumber 
mills. It is hoped the work will be started 
before the first of the year. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., was chosen 
president of the Tacoma Country & Golf Club 
at the annual meeting this week. Howard 
Kilworth, of the Washington Handle Co., 
and J. H. Gilpin, of the Northwest Chair 
Co., were elected to the board of directors. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dec. 3.—The advent of real winter has 
tended to cut down the demand for northern 
pine, so far as retail yards, particularly those 
in the country districts, are concerned. How- 
ever, considerable pine is going to the box and 
crating interests. Few other industrials are 
in the market. It is believed that, until early 
spring, orders are likely to be confined largely 
to badly mixed cars. The fairly large stocks 
at the mills are in good assortment and prob- 
ably will be sufficient to carry over until new 
material is ready for the market. Listed 
among scarce items at some mills are 6/ and 
8/4 Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shop; 10- and 12-inch No. 
2 common, Nos. 1 and 2 boards, 5/ and 6/4 D 
selects, 5/4 D&better, Norway dimension, and 
1x10- and 12-inch Dé&better. In surplus at 
most mills are No. 2 dimension, 4- and 6-inch 
No. 3 common, No. 5 boards, 5/4 No. 4 com- 
mon, 4/4 shop common, 4- and 6-inch B&better 
siding, and 1x8-inch, 10- to 14-foot D and C 
select. Northern pine prices are holding firm. 

The recent sleet storms in the Northwest 
resulted in orders for replacement poles, but 
wintry weather has put a stop to most out- 
side work; so poles and guard-rail posts are 
now quiet, as are the small-sized posts. 

Residential building in the Twin Cities 1s 
under way in unusual volume for this time of 
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year, and some millwork dealers are profiting will continue to operate on about present 
accordingly, although generally speaking the schedules, which average around 40 hours 
=~ millwork market is rather inactive. Follow- a week, though the holiday period will 
ice ing recent snowstorms, there has been an in- likely be longer than usual. There are more 
nd crease in the demand for storm sash. small mill operations idle than at any one GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
“ Vv B C time since 1921. In fact, few small owners Philomath, Oregon 
have the courage to continue operating their 
ly. ancouver, . e plants under existin i Carlto M uf. t i Cc > Ito oO 
ting conditions. n anuiac uring 0., ar n, re. 
of 
ts Nov. 29.—British Columbia mills are oper- Pcs gp ioe ge Be: pacer Bien ices | Pedee Lumber Co. ™ Pedee, Oregon 
me ating at about 47 percent of normal capacity, failures during the last two weeks. Approx!i- Afidtated Manutastarers tn 
and a large number of them are preparing for inn 
2 ~ ately sixty banks in Arkansas have closed. 
el- the annual shutdown in December. From all A number have already been reopened, and DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 
‘ly indications, the general shutdown will be f F atl e e 
greater than in previous years. Business with Ge an ae ae aAS CORRS ene Everything in Fir 
nt Japan and the United Kingdom is good, but The Crossett Lumber Co. is going forward : 
prices remain very low. Freight rates have with the construction of its new unit to Salen Ottoan 
shown a decided increase during the last manufacture charcoal and other by-products. THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
week, especially those to the United King- The Crossett interests recently entertained Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 
dom, but Oriental freight rates are still weak. the Monticello (Ark.) Rotary Club at a din- 
ng eprteage: Meriolng es ore er received ner, at which time several interesting talks 
he by the Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co, were made explaining the purpose of the 
iT. of Chemainus, B. C., this week. These 42-foot new plant. 
flat cars are the first of two hundred such cars . 
y 
“ to be built in local yards, at a cost of about Baltimore, Md. 
at $200,000, and are the first railway rolling ‘ 
wn stock to be built in British Columbia. Dec. 2.—According to information gath- 
vs ered by the Baltimore Lumbermen’s Club, the 
volume of unsold lumber on the wharves 
on Bogalusa, La. here is smaller than it has been in a long OouUR SPECIALTIES 
: time, amounting to not more than 1,000,000 
nt De i T. Cushing, vice president and feet, and probably falling below this. This 5/4x 4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
general manager, and A. C. Long, jr., sales  oontrasts strikingly with supplies of 4,000,- Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
ow eee a Geen pone oe Bap ye sg Co., 000 and 5,000,000 feet or even more carried at Vertical Grain Stepping 
, ee A. Me » president o ecom- other times. The meetings of the club take ULD — Factory Stock 
to pany, in New Orleans last week and are ex- place at the Emerson Hotel on Thursdays. —_ — _ 
ag etn —e a — —. ~~ M4 Two schooners are regularly plying be- All made from the finest of 
é siness an easure trip for Col. Gooda- tween Baltimore and Georgetown, S. C., and 
year, and Hon. Bradley Goodyear, of Buffalo, bringing cargoes of about 500,000 feet of Old Growth Douglas Fir 
is expected to accompany him. shortleaf and longleaf pine for Thomas A. sos «al i kil 
a- M. J. McMahon, traffic manager of the Myers & Co. The two craft are being kept of soft texture, dried in strictly dry 
as Great Southern Lumber Co., transacted busi- constantly on the go, which would seem to ALS. PERFE Xxx ingles 
1g ness here early last week. indicate that stocks of southern pine are ROY CTIONS, XE Red Coders 
as M. L. Wuescher, auditor for the Great moving in some quantity. Mills: Raymond, Washington 
oy Southern Lumber Co., and John R. Huber, A. J. Krauss, president Krauss Bros. Lum- 
ok also of the auditing department, have gone ber Co., of Portland, Ore., stopped in Balti- WILLAPA LUMBER co. 
y's to Washington, D. C., to look after business more recently and went over affairs here Sales Office: Failing TLAND, ORE 
as for the company. with H. A. Crane, local representative. ; F Bidg.. POR dee 
he George H. Field, general manager of the 
Baer & Thayer Hardwood Co., was expected 
» home last week from a selling trip in the mid- New York, N. Y. 
r dle West. Dec 2.—The Indiana Quartered Oak Co. Old Growth Yell 
of Long Island City, will have an interesting Ow 
- Warren, Ark. exhibit of tropical woods at the Twenty-sixth 
of annual National Motor Boat Show, to be held 
M Dec. 1—Most large Arkansas pine mills in Grand Central Palace, from Jan. 16 to 24, OUGLAS Te 
na have been disappointed by the small volume inclusive. The woods to be exhibited will in- 
oa of business booked recently. There has been clude Philippine “Indoaka”’ wood, genuine ma- oa * 
some let-up in actual orders, but a decided hogany, Spanish cedar and teak. ~ ialists 
ne increase in inquiries. Salesmen report that H. F. Everett, who has been in charge of pec 
me dealers figure on buying any time after the Pittsburgh office of the Wood Conversion 
ab Dec. 15. Many yard stocks are low and _ (Co., of Cloquet, Minn., for the last year, has Wholesale Lumbermen and 
rd poorly assorted, so a good mixed-car business been made manager of the New York district. Exclusive Mill Representatives 
. is hoped for after the first of the year. Sev- He succeeds Clarence D. See, resigned. 
it =, industrial concerns have submitted Edward Brooks, vice president Brooks-Scan- FAST SHIPPERS OF 
o ae a a —_ eet sega _ —_ lon Lumber Co., was a visitor in New York 
7 J . oil irieS run largely recently. He made his headquarters with C. 
fo common stock. Mil ‘owners feel that SSMU, thy Manly Now Fook mutagen DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 
a ‘ain the aaah cio we aaa bt econ D. R. Meredith, president Hold-Meredith 
as want to quote low enough. to land the busi- ae ae toe tae a a All Yard er Industrial Items 
m Sut early ta the aaeaih Go aovar their cuciyj,lufas S Manley, promident Texas Creovot ag nanine e 
se gecesi é i i y 
om spring requirements, have decided to place endid recently apent sever Gags bere'es you are having difficulty in 
al orders for only 50 or 60 percent of what ‘ sap ce securing quality stock on 
re they will require, and take a chance on the Boston, Mass. present day market prices do not 
ly market not going up very much before they fail to communicate with 
pa can cover the remainder of their require- Dec. 2.—Bargains in Douglas fir boards are —— 
ks ments. being offered c. i. f. Boston. Quotations are 
mal Several straight-car sales have been re- now around $19@20 for No. 1 common, 
a ported this week of 4-foot No. 1 lath for $18.25@19 for No. 2 common, and $15.50@16.50 ockett Lumber Co 
ed shipment to the North, where dealers find for No. 3 common. Wholesalers report North : 
a regular plastering lath sell readily for snow Carolina pine very-dull this fall, although paldin ildin g 
~ fences. The few mills with surplus stock nice band sawed narrow edge is offered S g Buil 
D are quoting around $2.25, mill basis, whereas around $47. Cypress trade is almost halted, PORTLAND OREGON 
a mills with limited -stocks are quoting from but there is hope for improvement after the 
at $2.50 to $2.75. Stocks of lath have not in- first of the year, particularly in industrial 
a creased in proportion to other items, and it demand. Idaho white pine is moving slowly, 
on will take no big increase in demand to clean and concessions on Nos. 2 and 3 common are 
an them up. reported. The call for Pondosa pine is light, Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 
No. 2, 6-inch boards and a few other items and concessions of $1 can be had on straight , : 
Cc F : A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
a of common continue in limited supply; other- ears from surplus stock. ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules 
- Wise mill stocks are well assorted. A schooner cargo of eastern spruce for estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
ut Several large pine operators in the South the Blanchard Lumber Co., and another of useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 
it- reported a further curtailment in produc- birch for the Atlantic Lumber Co., both from 5 
- tion during December. A number of plants Parrsboro, N. S., were the only arrivals of American Lumberman 
' will be shut down for the next thirty days. foreign lumber reported last week. 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
For the most part the large Arkansas mills An order for 3,000,000 feet of Douglas fir 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (f2% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 





Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 

























Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 














A New Book 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDBAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 

reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 

expert in your community. Bound in 

semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
%”x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN - 
431 So, Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL 






















has been awarded to the Pacific & Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Co. The fir lumber is to be 
used in the construction of buildings for 
the New England Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. Some comment is heard that New 
England softwoods, particularly eastern 
spruce, should have been specified, or that 
a New England wholesaler should have been 
given the order. 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec, 1.—While roofer prices remain at rock 
bottom, and many mills have been closed down 
all year, there appears to be a little more 
demand for the product in this territory. 
Smaller mills have been getting busy again 
since the November rains. Roofers are being 
trucked to marketing centers, loaded and 
shipped, or else sold to local wholesale com- 
panies. There has been a good deal of ma- 
terial got out during the last ten days, much 
of it going through planing mills. 

The longleaf market is still at a standstill 
in southern Georgia. Longleaf mills are op- 
erating in many localities, but not full time. 
A few orders are coming in and some ship- 
ments are being made. There is a better de- 
mand for 2x10- and 12-inch stock than for 
anything else. Railroad shops in this terri- 
tory are running only five days a month. In 
the meantime it is reported that hundreds of 
cars are getting in bad order. 

A ‘further slackening of hardwood business 
was reported last week. Prospects are en- 
couraging, however. Inquiries are coming in, 
and some business is being booked for delivery 
after the first of the year. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Dec. 2.—Southern pine mills in this section 
continue to operate on a reduced schedule, 
regulating production to correspond with 
shipments. Little change in prices has taken 
place. There have been reports of rather 
heavy inquiry from some of the large buyers, 
who evidently are now planning to take ad- 
vantage of the extremely low price range. 
Export trade continues quiet, the strongest 
item being cubic average timber. 

Hardwood prices show practically no 
change. Production continues at about 50 
percent mill capacity. 

John Hutchison has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Oregon. 

Charles Green, president Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co., and Mrs. Green have returned from 
New York City, where they spent Thanks- 
giving with their son and daughter. 

Dawson W. Winn, general sales manager 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., has returned from 
a ten days’ business trip in the North. 

Stewart M. Jones, general manager Gil- 
christ-Fordney Co., and Mrs. Jones have re- 
turned from an extended trip to the West 


a 


Dec. 2.—Demand for North Carolina pine 
was poor during November. The yards and 
others are buying very sparingly. Many small 
mills have closed down, for they have not 
been successful in getting sufficient orders 
for small framing orders and boards to keep 
them running even part time. Some large 
mills are still operating because they have 
timber to get off within a rather short time, 
but as this is cut they will have to close also. 
Prices show very little change, and are now 
below cost of production. 

There has been a fair demand for 4/4 edge 
Bé&better but buyers are trying hard for still 
lower prices. Mills having any edge to offer 
are refusing to make further price conces- 
sions. There were several good sales of 
4/4x3- and 6-inch B&better rough for export, 
and good prices were obtained. There was 
also a fair demand for 4/4 Bé&better stock 
widths for domestic use. There is not much 
4/4 by 10- and 12-inch available, and buyers 
are not willing to.pay a fair price. B&better 
5/4 and thicker has been very quiet. It is 
reported that upper grades of other woods are 
being substituted for North Carolina pine in 
New England and New York State. 

There has been very little demand for edge 
4/4 No. 1 box, either kiln or air dried. Good 
air dried edge box is scarce, because few 
small mills are operating, and because bad 
weather stains the air dried stock. Sales of 
4/4 No. 1 stock box have been very light, 
though box mills and yards have been buying 


some 6- and 10-inch. Box plants are not 
getting as much good wide edge as formerly, 
and would buy more stock widths, but the 
offers are not now acceptable. No interest at 
all has been evidenced either in edge 4/4 No. 
2 box or No. 2 stock box. Other low grade 
rough lumber market has been very dull. 
The large users of bark strips and other 
boards are out of the market. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition and 
dressed finish have been very light. Prices 
show very little change. Kiln dried and air 
dried roofers have also been very quiet, yet 
it is hard to get quick shipment, because the 
weather in the roofer section has been very 
bad. Northern yards are making some rather 
low offers on air dried roofers, but are really 
depending on picking up “transit” cars, 
Dressed framing has been very quiet, and it 
is hard to sell lath. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 1.—Thanksgiving week was very 
quiet in all departments of the trade. The 
feeling is that after Jan. 1 there will be an 
improvement. Prices are considered very at- 
tractive on all building items. The long in- 
activity is attributed largely to buyers look- 
ing for lower prices, so the belief that they 
are about bottom should result in a favor- 
able reaction. 

Plans are being formulated by the sales 
managers’ bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce for a one-day conference at the Jeffer- 
son Hotel on Friday, Dec. 5, devoted to a 
discussion of the general theme, “How You 
Can Sell Successfully in 1931,” and officials 
expect more than a thousand executives to 
attend. 

Work on the Empire District Electric Co.’s 
$750,000 extension program at Branson, Mo., 
is progressing rapidly, and 172 carloads of 
material have been received. Included in 
shipments received were 50 carloads of poles. 

Sikeston (Mo.) has placed a contract for 
the erection of a municipal light and power 
plant, white way and distribution system. 

The Hullrung Construction Co., of Alton, 
Ill., has announced that the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. has awarded the 
contract for a $60,000 to $70,000 3-story 
“booster” station, to be erected at Edwards- 
ville, Ill., at once. 

Col. John A. Pagelow, commanding officer 
of Scott Field, near Belleville, Ill., has been 
authorized to advertise for bids on perma- 
nent construction. 

Ten four-unit apartments in the Blue 
Ridge Terrace section of the Moorlands, an 
exclusive St. Louis suburb, will be started 
within the next month by a syndicate headed 
by Samuel Hamburg, jr. The ten will cost 
about $600,000. 

A movement for a new $500,000 school of 
journalism at the University of Illinois was 
started last Saturday at the annual meeting 
of the Illinois Press Association. 

The corner stone of the new Hadley Voca- 
tional School was laid last Saturday. The 
building alone will cost $3,500,000. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 1.—Retailers have sold some material 
for new buildings, and a good deal for re- 
modeling and repairs. Yards that in 1927 
carried 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 feet are. now 
content with 100,000 to 300,000 feet. Planing 
mills that carried five to twenty cars of 
stock are now getting along with one or 
two cars. Trim plants also carry limited 
stocks. 

Manufacturers have found trouble in main- 
taining October prices. Prices listed for 
use after Dec. 1 show further cuts in cer- 
tain items, largely the No. 1 and better 
grades. No. 1 common flooring from around 
$30 has declined to $25 or $27. Bé&better 
stocks are not heavy, but are moving slowly. 
Not much finish is being produced. Dimen- 
sion continues to sink a bit lower. Offers 
range from $9 to $11 for No. 2 and better. 
No. 3 flooring, both 3- and 4-inch, has 
dropped to $6 or $7.50. Dropping grades of 
siding, flooring and ceiling also tumbled last 
week. But common boards, which are in 
somewhat bigger demand, remain firm, and 
a few mills advanced prices on Nos. 2 and 3 
shiplap. Demand for upper grades of floor- 
ing shows an increase. 

Orders for railroad timbers for one or two 
lines in the South have shown some in- 
crease. Railroads indicate that they are 
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entering the market now, and will stay in 
throughout winter and spring. Car decking 
and small timbers for railroad use have 
declined $1 to $3. Lining and siding have 
also declined. Much stock is rejected, and 
on resales show an enormous loss for the 
mills; certain items have been resold in the 
Birmingham district at about one-third the 
original sale price. . 

A recent meeting of medium-sized saw- 
mill and planing mill operators of southern 
Alabama, at Montgomery, was addressed by 
several officials of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, in the interest of co-operative or- 
ganization. The next move will be to or- 
ganize a Tractor Sawmill Association of all 
the operators with a capacity ranging from 
3,000 to 8,000 feet a day. 

Wholesalers have been taking things 
quietly. Reports indicate a limited resump- 
tion of transit sales by some wholesalers, 
who evidently believe that with prices at 
bottom it is a good time to revive transit 
business. A report comes from Montgomery 
that the Shepherd Lumber Co. is forwarding 
solid trainloads to reconsigning gateways. 

Plans are completed for the largest paper 
mill in the southern States to be erected at 
Mobile, Ala., at a cost of $2,000,000 by the 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
The company has bought 90,000 acres on 
which to establish a tree nursery. 

Jesse H. Hodges, for several years with 
Estes Lumber Co., at Bessemer, Ala., has 
joined the sales force of the Crotwekk Bros. 
Lumber Co. Recently he operated the Hodges 
Construction Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec. 1—Aside from a scattering of orders, 
principally from small interior yards, there is 
not much change in the lumber business here. 
Line yards are purchasing very sparingly, im- 
mediate shipment being almost always speci- 
fied. Inquiry is rather light. Prices are firm. 
One or two items, such as No, 2 southern pine 
boards, which have been in particularly 
urgent demand, have advanced slightly. 

Improvement in residential building here is 
very noticeable, according to builders, al- 
though non-residential building is still very 
light. Builders attribute the improvement in 
residential building to the definite downward 
trend of building costs, making a particularly 
advantageous market for the buyer. 

The Scutte Lumber Co. last week purchased 
a tract of land 99x115 feet, strategically lo- 
cated on switch tracks. Carl O. Schutte said 
the company had no immediate plans for 
development. 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 2.—November was one of the slowest 
months the wholesale lumber trade has ever 
experienced. Volume would doubtless total 
less than 50 percent of normal. The mills 
have been obliged to slow up on their opera- 
tions to avoid further piling up stock. The 
general opinion is that retail yards and fac- 
tories are letting their stocks run down to 
avery low point. Not many mills would be 
in a position to handle a normal volume of 
cars containing mixed lots. Most orders are 
for barely carload quantities, so that it is 
difficult to reach minimum weights. There 
seems to be less shopping around for stock 
wanted; the buyer locates it and the deal 
is quickly made. While prices are extremely 
low, below actual cost of production on all 
common stock, they are more or less steady. 

The demand for hardwood continues slow, 
and prices have not changed of late. 

Lumbermen are having a very prominent 
part in unemployment relief work. E. A. 
Frost, head of Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Community Welfare Committee. 
On the same committee are A. J. Peavy and 
R. T. Moore, of the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., 
and B. H. Bolinger, of the S. H. Bolinger 
Lumber Co. Mr. Moore is chairman of the 
employment survey committee, and in con- 
4ection with its plans he is going to Wash- 
ington this week to present the case of the 
Third Attack Wing Construction, scheduled 
to be done here by the Federal Government 
at a cost of several million dollars. The 
work creation committee, through Mr. Frost 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has forwarded to Washington jn- 
formation necessary to have the work on 
the Third Attack Wing classed as an emer- 
Bency relief measure, so that funds may be 


made available and construction started 
promptly. Hudson Bolinger is head of the 
placement committee, which will assign 
work created for the unemployed. The un- 
employed are already being registered. 

The mill of the White-Graham Lumber Co., 
at Slagle, La., has sawed its last log and 
ceased operations. Exhaustion of timber 
supplies necessitated closing down. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dec. 1.—There was a slight improvement in 
demand for some items last week, but gener- 
ally there was little change, with practically 
all price quotations remaining at the same 
level. 

The demand for framing and small short- 
leaf pine timbers has, if anything, slowed up 
a little, and prices show a tendency to weak- 
ness. Longleaf framing, especially prime and 
merchantable in the longer lengths, shows a 
slight improvement, but prices are unchanged. 
Nos. 1 and 2 common framing and ceiling are 
also in better demand, but upper grades are 
moving slowly, mostly in mixed cars along 
with items in lower grades. There is practi- 
cally no demand for siding, partition, casing, 
base and finish, except to fill in stocks, or on 
small house bills for immediate use. The 
roofer market is unchanged and, with large 
stocks at the mills, prices are weak, and some 
concessions are being made. The export situ- 
ation is unchanged. Demand from both the 
Overseas and Island markets is decidedly un- 
satisfactory, and so are prices offered. The 
principal export demand is from South Amer- 
ica and from Germany, much of the German 
shipments being part cargoes. 

The cypress market has shown a little im- 
provement, but is considerably below normal 
for this season. There has been no change 
whatever in prices. Demand continues to favor 
lower and factory grades, principally the lat- 
ter, although there are some orders being 
placed for 6/4 and thicker FAS clear heart 
and tank stock, mostly for deferred shipment. 
Some railroad orders have also been placed, 
and a number of nice inquiries are said to be 
coming out. The upper grades of finish are 
practically at a standstill, although a little 
“C” and “D” is being taken up in 4/4 thick- 
ness. There is an exceptionally good market 
for No. 3 common and box and peck, particu- 
larly the latter, which is hard to find in 4/4x 
10- and 12-inch, 


Trade-Mark Department 
conducted by 
National Trade-Mark Company 


Washington Lo & Trust Building, 
- Washington, D. C. 





We have arranged with the National Trade- 
mark Co., Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., to conduct this department 
for our readers. Trade-marks below have recently 
been passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further information 
address National Trade-mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this jour- 
nal gladly offers to them an advance search free 
of charge on any mark they may contemplate 
adopting or registering. You may communicate 
with the editor of this department, or send your 
inquiry direct to the National Trade-mark Co., 
stating that you are a reader of this journal. 

AIRSEAL, Ser. No. 291,088.—The Fleischmann 
Transportation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and New 
York City. For balsa wood lumber. 

Representation of a broken circle, Ser. No. 
291,089.—The Fleischmann Transportation Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and New York City. For 
balsa wood lumber etc. 

Ki1r-Co-Basg, Ser. No. 290,842.—Kirsch Co., 
Sturgis, Mich. For curtain poles and brackets 
and ornaments therefor, all of wood. 


BALSA, and representation of a piece of lum- 
ber, and clouds. Ser. No. 251,477.—The Balsa 
Wood Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. For balsa 
wood in the form of dressed lumber. 

“STRAIGHT PINE,” No. 298,733.—White Wood 
Products Co., Bogalusa, La, For mop, brush, 
and broom handles. 

“DELTA,” No. 292,489.—Delta Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wi For woodworking ma- 
chines. : 

“TRUBOR,” No. 298,702.—The Irwin Auger Bit 
Co., Wilmington, Ohio. For wood-boring bits. 

“E-ZEE,” No. 296,062.—-Josef Kalas, North 
Judson, Ind. For log and timber cutter for use 
in sawing wood, logs, and timber. 


YAEGER STORM CELLAR, Ser.. No. 298,919.—Ed- 
gar G. Yaeger, Peoria, Ill. For portable storm 
cellars. 








To Make Window Frames 
all you need 
is this 
Machine 





THE IMPROVED PHILLIPS 
WINDOW FRAME MACHINE 


is a three-in-one machine—pulley mor- 
tiser, pocket cutter and variety saw table 
—each independent of the other, but all 
combined to save space, time and money. 
It turns out neat, smooth, accurately 
finished work with a speed that wins 
friends for it wherever it is used. If you 
make window frames you _ certainly 
should have an Improved Phillips ma- 
chine in your shop or plant. Write us 
for more particulars. 






FACTURING 
§ or ORLANDO 
| Florida, USA. 








“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 




















q Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total cevered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 

















511 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mor. Exch. S 
St. Louis i. San Francisco, C: 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
CHICAGO 





YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 























Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the Septem- 
ber Edition of the Red 
Book—now available. 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
™, concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
Y ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-8 
and details ef 
FREE trial 
offer. 
The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 
























GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








IMPORTERS 
















ENGLISH BROWN OAK 
FRENCH WALNUT 
SLAVONIAN OAK 


ROBERT R. SIZER & CO. 


654 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 








Hawley W. Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was a visitor in Chicago 
lumber offices Wednesday. 

C. C. Carter, of the Vehicle Supply Co., 
Cairo, Ill., arrived in Chicago Sunday to spend 
the next two days calling on the local lumber 
trade. 

J. S. Steele, of the John I. Shafer Hardwood 
Co., South Bend, Ind., arrived in Chicago 
Wednesday to spend a few days, and called at 
local lumber offices. 


_Don Dardis, of the Dardis Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Burlington, Wis., while in Chicago 
Wednesday called on some of his friends in 
the lumber trade here. 


M. E. Lemming, jr., of the M. E. Lemming 
Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., was a vis- 
itor in Chicago a few days last week, and 
called at lumber offices here. 


E. R. Ross, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., left the first 
of the week for Milwaukee, Wis., to spend sev- 
eral days calling on the trade there. 


Arthur Henderlong, of Crown Point, Ind., 
head of the Henderlong Lumber Co., a retail 
concern, was in Chicago Wednesday and re- 
ported a fair volume of business in town this 
year. 

J. R. Roper, of Duluth, Minn., formerly 
manager of the Northern Pole & Lumber Co. 
but now in business for himself as a whole- 
saler, arrived in Chicago Wednesday to spend 
a few days calling on the local lumber trade. 


Henry G. Klopp, of Spokane, Wash., presi- 
dent of the White Pine Sash Co., arrived in 
Chicago Wednesday to spend a few days call- 
ing on some of the local lumber trade. He 
was on his way back home from a business 
trip in the East. 


W. H. Managan, of Krause & Managan 
(Inc.), well known line-yard firm operating in 
southwestern Louisiana, with headquarters at 
Lake Charles, recently was elected president of 
the Louisiana Baptist Society at its annual 
meeting in Shreveport. 


W. T. Haggard, of Cincinnati, Ohio, general 
sales manager of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., 
has returned from a hurried business trip by 
airplane to the Pacific coast and to Dallas, 
Tex., Tulsa, Okla., and Kansas City, Mo. He 
reports the business outlook very encouraging 
at all the places he visited. 


J. H. Bloedel and J. N. Donovan, both of 
Bellingham, Wash., president and assistant to 
the president, respectively, of the Bloedel- 
Donovan Lumber Mills, arrived in Chicago 
Thursday to spend a few days conferring with 
the company’s district sales manager, EK. W. 
Bache, and calling on friends in the local lum- 
ber trade. 


H. Wallace, of Louisville, Ky., assistant to 
the president of the American Creosoting Co., 
was a caller at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
offices this week during the course of a visit 
of several days to the local office of his com- 
pany. While the failure of the Bank of Ken- 
tucky and affiliated organizations in his home 
city has affected business conditions there (and 
will, he believes, for some time), Mr. ‘Wallace 
says that Louisville business men are planning 
to go ahead under new arrangements. 


L. A. Maier, of Rhinelander, Wis., land agent 
for the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday in the interests of the lake- 
frontage property owned by his company, and 
was a visitor at the offices of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. Mr. Maier believes that the sum- 
mer resort possibilities of that section of Wis- 

® 


consin have been but partly realized, and that 
the good roads and modern transportation, by 
auto, rail and airplane, will bring added pros. 
perity within the next few years. 


Arthur E. Lane, New York, president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Assocj- 
ation, left Dec. 2 for a visit to the Pacific coast, 
While Mr. Lane is making this trip in line with 
his usual custom of conferring with his west- 
ern mill connections, he will use the oppor. 
tunity in meeting with groups of National- 
American members, manufacturers and other- 
wise discuss Association relations. On his 
way out he will stop at Minneapolis and Spo- 
kane where group meetings have been ar- 
ranged. At Seattle he will make his head- 
quarters with North Coast Manager R. A, 
Dailey, who is planning meetings at Van- 
couver, Seattle, Portland etc. and otherwise 
come in contact with the North Coast mem- 
bership. Mr. Lane will meet a California 
group at San Francisco. 





Appointed Sales Representative 


The Weidman Lumber Co., of Trout Creek, 
Mich., has appointed Martin F. Lunow as its 
Chicago sales representative. His office is in 
1206 Chicago Bank of Commerce Building, at 
7 South Dearborn Street. 





Saying It With Orders 


Between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 feet of south- 
ern hardwoods will be shipped to two Indiana 
furniture factories within the next 90 days, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was informed by A. O. 
Ratcliff, of the Osgood-Corson-Ratcliff Co., 
Chicago, who told of completing the orders 
Monday. The buyers were the Showers Bros. 
Co., of Bloomington, Ind., and the G. I. Sellers 
& Sons Co., of Elwood. 

“It was not at distress prices, either,” he 
said, “but at the regular prevailing figure. 
The reason for the orders is that Showers Bros. 
and Sellers & Sons feel the bottom has been 
reached, as far as prices are concerned, and that 
now is the time to buy, and they have the busi- 
ness in sight that will require this lumber. It 
will be furnished by various mills in the South.” 

The items in the order include 4/4 common 
and select plain sap gum, 4/4 common and 
select plain red oak, 4/4 common and select 
magnolia, and 4/4 No. 2A common poplar. 


Sane Prophecies of Fair Market 


Furniture manufacturers from all over the 
country are getting their sample suites ready 
for display at the 1931 winter exposition of 
the American Furniture Mart, in Chicago, 
which will take place Jan. 5-17. They have 
been buying a wide variety of hardwoods re- 
cently, distributers report, for the preparation 
of these samples, but larger orders are being 
held in abeyance, awaiting the results of this, 
the Mart’s fourteenth major market, and the 
buying trends it will make known. 

Special emphasis will be placed on correct 
style, Mart officials predict, for at the National 
Home Furnishings Style Show the public in no 
uncertain terms demanded assurance of correct 
styling of the furniture bought. The stabiliza- 
tion of prices, according to the manufacturers, 
followed logically when the falling market of 
recent years struck rock bottom, and this 1s 
expected to be the other main feature of the 
exposition. In this connection William H. Wil- 
son, vice president of the Mart, said: 

The outlook can now be called distinctly 
Yavorable. The stocks of the retail stores 
have for some time been very low—and still 
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are. Prices, most of us are convinced, have 
peen stabilized. The market has been very 
largely cleared of the close-outs and sacrifice 
merchandise that was clogging regular sales 


channels. 

Although I hesitate to make predictions 
concerning general ‘business conditions, I can 
at least say that there are indications of a 
general improvement in 1931—and I know 
that a great many buyers have outlined their 
programs for the winter market on that 


basis. 
In brief, we are looking forward to a con- 


structive, although not a sensational, market. 

That Mr. Wilson is not alone in this view 
of the situation is evident by the displays being 
prepared. There will be more of the related 
groupings featured, to help the dealer sell the 
ensemble idea, and special stress will be laid 
this winter on merchandising. Advance regis- 
tration of exhibitors is large, and to make it 
easier for the buyers to reach the displays, a 
complete railroad and Pullman ticket office will 
be maintained in the ‘Mart. 


A Merchandiser All the Time 


R. L. Dunlap, of Mentor, Ohio, president of 
the Mentor Lumber & Supply Co. was an 
interesting visitor at the offices of the AmMeEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN Monday, and in the course 
of a conversation told of some of his recently 
devised merchandising plans. Some of his 
methods were described in the “Realm of the 
Retailer” department in the Oct. 18 issue, but 
Mr. Dunlap is always seeking after new ways 
to “get next to folks,” and on the occasion of 
this visit to Chicago he told of some newer 
ideas. 

Studying the lumber business from every pos- 
sible angle, Mr. Dunlap has decided that par- 
ticipation in community life, and aid in devel- 
oping community spirit, are important factors 
in a successful business. Accordingly, residents 
of Mentor, a suburb of Cleveland, are never 
allowed to forget that he is able to give them 
a complete home service. He has been getting 
out a series of letters to different groups of 
people, such as to school children and to folks 
building summer homes, and recently had thirty 
superintendents of large estates come to his 
yard to discuss basement waterproofing and 
kindred subjects. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


Change in Corporate Name 


Baxter Sprincs, Kan., Dec. 2.—W. L. 
Hulett announces that effective yesterday the 
group of line yards of which he is president and 
general manager changed its name from the 
Hulett-Meek Lumber Co. to the W. L. Hulett 
Lumber Co. The general offices are in the 
American National Bank Building here, and the 
company operates retail yards at Quapaw, 
Okla., Green Forest, Ark., and Marshall, Ark. 


Awarded First Alumni Emblem 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1—Harry E. Sutton, 
of the J. F. Gerrity Co., wholesale lumber com- 
pany with headquarters in Boston, has been se- 
lected by the University of Maine General 
Alumni Association as the first alumnus to be 
awarded the “Pine Tree M,” emblematic of 
outstanding service to the university. The 
awarding of the emblem by President Raymond 
H. Folger was part of the program of the an- 
nual Maine Night, the rally of students, faculty 
and alumni. A similar emblem will be presented 
each year to some graduate of the school. 
Selection of this man will depend, President 
Folger announced, on: Number of different of- 
fices held; different types of service rendered, 
and length and quality of service; standing 
among alumni, and success in business or pro- 
fessional life; and support given to alumni and 
university projects. 

The choice of Mr. Sutton, a graduate of the 
class of 1909, was a popular one. Along with 
his business success he has found time to at- 
tend most of the alumni meetings, and fre- 
quently has been on their programs with ad- 
dresses on various subjects. He for three years 
was president of the general alumni association, 








and has held the offices of president, secretary 
and treasurer in the Boston alumni association 
of Maine University. He was one of the mem- 
bers of the memorial fund committee to raise 
money for a memorial to Maine men who died 
in the World War, and is chairman of the spe- 
cial committee of the fund to complete the struc- 
ture. He has been on the general association’s 
council since 1920 and now is a member of 
its executive committee. 


Lumber Town Lads Football Stars 


ENUMCLAW, WasH., Nov. 29.—To lumbermen 
this city is known as the home of the White 
River Lumber Co., a firm whose list of pleased 
customers has been constantly growing because 
of the fine quality of the lumber and shingles 
it has been supplying in mixed cars to dealers 
everywhere, but to this State’s football fans, 
which are legion, the town is heralded as the 
home of the Enumclaw High School football 
team. The local eleven has not lost a game 
during the present season, and has not even 
been scored against. 

The home of husky lumberjacks whose sons 
are “born with a peavey in one hand and a pike 
pole in the other,” Enumclaw should have 
plenty of good football material, and does, as 
the team’s record shows. However, the best of 
material must be taught how to play, and to 
Coach “Chuck” Smith is being accorded much 
of the credit for developing the fighting team 
of which this section of the State is so proud. 





LoulIsvILLeE, Ky., Dec. 1.—Louisville also has 
some good football material in its lumber trade, 
recent news items show. John Aubrey White, 
quarterback on the Purdue University team who 
was second choice for the All-American teams 
chosen by both the Associated Press and Coach 
Knute Rockne of Notre Dame, is the son of 
John T. White, formerly superintendent of the 
Mengel Body Co. 

Not only that, but Coach “Bill” Roper of 
Princeton University in a recent statement 
named Jack “Tuffy” Norman as the coolest 
triple-threat man (pass, punt, carry the ball) 
he had coached in his sixteen years as Tiger 
mentor. And “Tuffy” is connected with the 
Norman Lumber Co., having returned to Louis- 
ville as soon as he graduated to join in the 
business with his uncle, A. E. Norman, jr. 
(also a member of the Princeton football 
squad, twenty years ago). The younger man 
has been industriously engaged in learning the 
lumber business, and finds himself especially 
well fitted for work connected with kiln drying. 





Schools Using Short Lengths 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 29.—With about 5,000 
entries the local “You Can Make It Out of 
Wood” contest being held here is regarded a 
greater success than the most sanguine hoped 
for when the Chamber of Commerce trade and 
commerce committee and the manual training 
department of the Portland schools planned the 
arrangements. 

The purpose of the contest is to stimulate 
the use of short length lumber, much of which 
is now going to waste in the sawmills. 

Approximately $1,000 worth of merchandise, 
including high grade tools and other articles 
cherished by boys interested in construction 
work will be awarded the winners. 

The entries will be exhibited at the large 
municipal auditorium on the afternoon of Dec. 
13 and all day Dec. 14. The judges are men 
prominent in the lumber industry: A. C. Dixon, 
chairman; E. S. Collins, J. V. G. Posey, C. E. 
Cowdin, Harry Potter, Percy Smith, George 
T. Gerlinger, Paul T. Shaw and Thomas Aut- 
zen. 

In connection with the contest the Oregon 
State Forestry Association has donated 200 
small firs, hemlocks, spruce and cedars to the 
manual training department of the schools for 
planting. The intention is to plant one speci- 
men of each variety on the various school 
grounds. 





i 





See Se 


The 
Ideal Gift 
for a 


Lumberman 
To Give, 
Or Get 


at Christmastime is one of these enter- 
taining, cheering books by Douglas 
Malloch, “‘the lumberman poet,” the 


poet laureate of the lumber industry. 


FOR ANYBODY 


“The Heart Content,” third edition, that 
helpful, hopeful volume of Malloch’s verses 
that has brought happiness to so many 
thousands of hearts and homes. How your 
wife, mother, sister, son, daughter or friend 


would like this book! $1.25, postpaid. 


FOR ASSOCIATE—OR EMPLOYE 


“In Forest Land,” third edition, lyrics of 
the lumber camps, “the book that put the 
lumber industry on the library tables of 
America.” $1.25, postpaid. 


“Re-Sawed Fables,”a prose book of lum- 
ber humor by “the lumberman poet,” writ- 
ten in his wisely witty way. $1, postpaid. 


FOR THE HOME FOLKS 


“Come on Home,” now in its sixth edition. 
Give mother, wife, children, customer or 
friend this home-loving and _life-loving 
volume, too! $1.25, postpaid. 

BEST OF ALL 

What an easy way to do your Christ- 

mas shopping! One letter, one check, 

and a lot of people taken care of! 


Address the Publisher: 


Americanfiimberman 
431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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This Week’s Lumber Prices q 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Nov. 29: 


Plooring Pinish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” EB.G.— B&Better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’. ..$64.25 1X6” woe ees 36.74 
1x3” F.G.— 1x8 ee ee eee 36. 74 

assy 1x5 and 10”.. 36.74 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 34.88 a 36.74 
No. 1, 10-20’... 30.53 5/4x4, 6&8"... 40.25 
No. 2, 6-20 eeeee 19.46 5/4x5, 10&12” 40.25 
1x4” E.G.— 6/4 & 8/4x4, 


B&Btr, 10-20’... 61.00 one ein” 40.25 
1x4” F.G.— /4x5, 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 33.90 10&12” .... 40.25 
No. 1, 10-20’... 30.01 | B&Better Surfaced: 





No. 2, 10-20’... 20.17 ieee ee ae 38.00 

eee 38.09 

Ceiling ee eee 38.10 

%x4”, 10-20’— 1x5 and 10”.. 43.69 

B&Btr ......-. 24.51 1x12” ....... 57.64 

i eee 21.00 5/4x4, 6&8”.. 59.00 

oe Gebieiercete 14.94 5/4x5, 10&12” 67.99 
6/4 & 8/4x4, 

Drop Siding a 52.82 
1x6”, 10-20’— 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
ee are 30.94 10&12” .... 60.25 
Er aes 30.07 C Surfaced: 

i atl: 19.62 TUN ccvennse 30.18 


Casing and Base 


No. 1 Dimension, 

B&Better: S1S1E 
3: eer 45.98 Short- Long- 
5 and i6*::°: 55.63 |. sy aor seas ee 
a om Seay 12’. .19.61 21.00 
“x4” 28.75 16’. .20.33 24.00 
No. 2— 2x 6”, 10’..14.39 .... 
1x4” eoecsece 13.63 12’. .17.83 18.73 
me eeoeeceeces 14.21 16’. .16.54 21.02 
| 8.11 18&20’..18.53 22.25 
| eben tods 11.08 | 2x 8”, 10’..15.60 .... 
Boards, S818 or S2s A or aoe 
at bewdhuctined, 18&20". .19.76 22.75 
at indasie 35.85 2x10”, 10’..25.00 .... 

Aes 

2 (ali 10 to 20°), oars oes 
ms  ertered 15°93 18&20’..23.65 .... 
1x12” so ante 21.46 | 9x12”, 10’..24.00 .... 
vs: © eettngiee ee Yar 9710 84.72 
1x10” ‘sation 16’. .29.93 45.00 
Se” udevess 10.54 18&20’..30.98 44.50 





No. 2 Shortleaf 


Shiplap 
Dimension 8151E 


No. 1 (all 10-20’): 


Oe Ae ee 16.98 ee * ccowe eas .00 
See 17.40 | No, 2 (10-20’) 
See, 19.29 °aenaeseedite 15.91 
18&20’...... 18.56 RR 15.50 
2x 6”, 10’...... 12.54 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
AO 14.12 RARE 10.16 
a 5 12.84 on  abbriata 10.08 
18&20’...... 14.45 
4 Longleaf Tim 
2x 8”, 12’...... 15.67 “ bers 
Bae 16.49 | No. 1 Sq. E&s 
18430..... 15.41 S4S, 20’ and 
2x10”, 10’...... 16.61 oe “a 
re 16.50 OOS toca, 
eee: 19.06 39° pa ae 43.7 
$6030 ...... 17.86 +s 
2x12”, 12’...... 18.22 Plaster Lath 
a 16.75 | No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.24 
ae 23.00 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 1.36 
No. 3 Dimension Car Material 
Oe toe 9.91 | (All 1x4 & 6”): 
OU acca 9.50 No. 1, 16’.... 33.25 
| gene 9.91 No. 2 random 17.00 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period Nov. 1 to 
30, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Edge 4/4— 
eter Vind Ade ME Ye Meebeawewens ences $42.15 
D ettscnvec teksts scuterdvedseves es 26.60 
— ET, ESE i ne cm cans 19.95 
ND: le omer ek asec gh ae, Waren Back be och od 16.75 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&better No. 1 box box 
Dae” ave cauGsaece $44.75 ‘ es owe 
ae” Us ren sedans 43.00 - mee ane 
SE mere ee 43.00 $32.75 $22.85 $19.05 
2 ray 43.30 eee os éne 
Pee Wewersei ae 45.05 35.45 23.05 19.00 
DE ateeves sous 47.90 36.85 22.95 19.20 
a 61.65 44.40 26.50 19.90 
Edge, B&better— 
OD i et tr aan © iG as sae Wi acini are ed eae 45.75 
+ cut an ea ek ea Wan eude's oocte abu ne et 
gE RR TR eC ian Sie Pr 62.35 
Re out ated aahe Gala wil bin: Sab a Shae cs Ge 49.55 
Bark Strips— 
I i i ah a a $28.25 
EY Rea ts oer aba EUW Che Bade e ees 10.80 
Dressed 2%” 3" & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
B&better pr. $39.00 $38.00 
No. 1 common, jj”...... 35.00 33.25 
No. 2 common, }#”...... 23. 60 23.90 
2% ” 3 ” 
ES 38. 55 36.35 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $30.50 
Box bark co eee eee 16.85 
No. 2 Air 
Roofers dressed dried* 
1x 6” ites es 6 eave waeaeed $22.90 $14.05 
UX BR cece cee eeeeeeeeeeees 21.95 14.45 
1x10” ata iiertee at te sh eotve aeiik se ale oid 23.25 15.15 
EY Ge Ula w ached winless hain de ukkto 26.95 16.05 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, sls— 


8’ =10,12&14’ 16’ 





SM 2ineteenetngenes $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
1x 6” Co ccececccecccce 29.00 30.00 31.50 
1x 30.00 31.00 32.50 
2) ee 32.50 33.50 35.00 
BEE § —cesscsesdcbeages 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 
prices on No, 1 boards. . cents to 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81S1E— 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” 28.00 29.00 29.00 29 31.00 
2x 8” 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 


2x12” |... 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 


For No. s. dimension, deduct $2.50 from 
price of No. 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 3.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Dec. 3. Reports of prices shown 
on S$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association lumber price list of July 
15, 1926. Prices of selects and random length 
larch and fir include sales of specified length 
stock with the prices reduced to the random 
length basis by using the sorting charges 
from the same list. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all lengths, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 

Pondosa Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 1?” 


C selects RL..... $44.86 $42.55 $52.51 $75.25 
D selects RL.... 28.45 27.58 38.32 61.71 
No. 1 com. AL.... 32.00 31.00 40.61 45.50 
No, 2 com. AL.... 25.23 22.72 22.93 28.13 
No. 3 com. AL.... 17.02 17.16 17.01 16.85 


SuHop, 82S, 5/4 anp 6/4— 

No. 1, $23.95; No. 2, $15.09; No. 3, $9.94 
SeLects, S2S, 5/4 Anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select RL...$60.00 D select RL...$49.56 
No. 4 Common, S2S, RW, RL........... $10.00 


Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” 8” 10” 13” 
C selects RL..... ee xe atidinie 
D selects RL..... $38. 18 $39.44 $45.23 $76.35 


No. 1 com. Aly.... 39.00 .... rs FS | 
No. 2 com. AL.... 30.14 30.24 30.36 38.12 
No. 3 com. AL.... 20.57 21.33 21.63 25.45 
Seitects, S2S, 5/4 aNp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
Nb ng od Reale ene $75.25 
as ct pence wh Qeebene +4 35.50 


Larch and Fir 


ie, 3. Gee. (See BG oo oc ccconss cos $14.97 
ee lt | a 16.00 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr, 4” RL........ 44.41 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 25.64 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Nov. 29 


Plooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better....... $62.25 $60.00 
Flat grain—Bé&better........ 33.50 33.00 
GL Ie iota Seth ern aca dealin Giaria'e Bk ea 28.50 
Mm aah aisle bata bacaiato 18.75 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $35.25 
Drop siding, B&better, eg aa oe 31.75 
Finish and Moldings 
.  E - faG ica's hala eeewe ee aieran $55.25 
TR — ee rrr 74.25 
Cee CI WO, BIE ok cc wcccceccececs 54.75 
Discount on moldings, 15%” and under... 47% 
| me rr reer ee 39% 


Boards and Shiplap 


Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”......... $30.00 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’........ 19.50 
Shiplap, No. 2, DE se tdanas acs +e hed wena 15.00 
Dimension 

i: BB a, Be Be ons ine whevnsda $17.00 
ei Se eae * 18.75 
Bee Bt Ge BO vs cacsciernsscs * 28.00 

No. 2, 2x 4” Bee We EG wieccesiaceane 15.50 
ere * 21.50 

Lath 
ia RI oS hie ee ales & aliens bee 0 $2.40 
*Week ended Nov. 22. 

14-B—Lumberman 9654 12-3. NIK(6) 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chceago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling 


” ” 


Inch— 8” 10” 12” 

oe hy 6-16’ .$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 
oO. 

btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 


No, 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 § § 
No. 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 39.00 38.50 38.50 38.50 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 
5&6/4, 6-16’ 4"&war. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
| PREIS $66. 00 $68. 00 $71.00 $31.08 
No. 1&btr....... 2.00 65.00 

Oe Bi di kie ceo ‘ 88. $0 80. 00 63.00 73.00 


For a(as/s in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch 
add $9; 8-inch, oan $6; ‘10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, € and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add $8; wo.’ 4, $4. 


§Furnished when i 3, 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. a 
Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 an 


better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
jonatae including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
add for 18- —~s fort $ ae lengths, o 
Bevel siding, nch, o engths, 3- 
Toot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
-foot: 


Dé&btr., 4-inch. .$28.00 


E, 4- inch a ee $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 21. 


6-inc 
Rash, sot spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. i; ‘$7.45; No. 








mito 


one 








1930 


25.51 
31.42 
13.75 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram_to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Dec. 2.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Nov. 28 and 29 and 
Dec. 1, direct_only, straight and mixed cars, 
reported by West Coast mills to the Davis 
Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Plooring 


0 Bai 00 $2200 
Pere $34.0 d é 
oe en cata i 33.50 Kg 
5/4x4” ..eeee : 33.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ill aes inee 19.25 16.50 
Sa a iehnaae vy 22.75 21.00 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
lr a satass $12.50 
Ceiling 
er 18.25 13.50 
exe x9. wh hon , 17.00 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
a Serre 22.00 19.00 
Eee 23.00 22.00 ect 
i rer eee Saks axe 12.50 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 4212° 
Ne $35.00 $37.25 $42.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ee ee $14.50 $13.75 $13.50 $16.00 
i SD asowses 7.75 7.75 8.00 9.50 
Tk SE svsvdee 10.00 4.75 4.75 jens 
Dimension 


12’ 14° 16 18’ 20° 22&24° 26-32’ 
No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$13.00 $13.25 $14.75 $14.25 $14.75 .... .... 
6”. 12.50 11.75 13.50 14.00 14.00 $16.75 $13.50 
8”. 12.25 12.00 13.75 13.75 13.50 18.50 13.50 
10”. 13.00 12.75 14.25 14.50 14.75 18.00 20.00 
12”. 13.50 14.00 15.50 15.50 15.50 17.75 15.00 
9x4”, 8’, $12.50; 10’, $12.75; 2x6”, 10’, $10.75 
Random— 2x4” 2x6" 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 


, SS ae $6.50 $9.00 $12.00 $10.50 
Ma 8-1... Bee 5.50 ‘no sexs aa 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.......... $17.00 
Gah to. 13n13* te 60, FOUR cc ccccccces 12.75 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 14.75 
Fir Lath 
ie a RT act vane ck hee weedeess $2.75 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
vig cakaue bee FE are aed eRe Ke $25.00 
Te aceasta eco a hoe ia ee ea alc 26.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 29.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Se err ee $1.45@ 2.35 
I iio a sk br'6 one 6s whore ol 1.60 2.20 
I Mes a ht a wre 'w sia ecale ewe 2.25 3.25 
Burekas, slash grain...........+.. 2.35 2.95 
EE ie ida cU pach oe adnee 3.25 4.25 
SS ge eee 7.00 8.00 
Meena, GIT, 168 onc cvicecvwcws 2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.50@2.35 $1.55@2.35 
MENTE GIOBEE occ cccicve 1.60@2.20 1.65 @ 2.30 
PEs OSE avccece cs 2.25@3.25 2.30@3.25 
Sree ere -75@3.00 
PUPEOCUIONS 6 cccccccées 3.25 @ 4.25 3.55 @4.25 
Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75 
Dimension, 5/2, 16”....2.40@2.60 2.50 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
I WN Wo 6s wie enn wblamae's $1.55 @1.60 
Extra clears: 
75% premium clears............- 2.40@3.00 
50% premium clears............. 1.95@ 2.35 
XXXXX (5/2 perfects)............ 2.30@3.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
NN, on fee co ean a tieiok a 3.25 @ 4.25 
i SES ESE TE ALI E I E 0 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


Common stars, 6/2.........sesee0- $1.05 @1.25 
Common stars, 5/2..........+.00-. -90@1.50 
‘Common clears .........+-+-+...0. 1.30@2.00 
eC” oe ieersepseqotse 5.50 

No. 2 perfections.......222. 2222332 2.05 @ 2.50 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 


c cedar lumber fir lumber 
common Stars, 6/2....$1.00@1.25 T30@ 88 


Gonmon stars, 5/2.... 1-10 oe 1.50 @1.55 
Nomon ww 1.45@2.00 1.35 @2.00 
0. 2 perfections...... 2.25@2.50 2.50 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


wpuritish Columbia stock, with or without 


fewood” A . 
petition.” mark, is being sold “to meet com 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices f. 
o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1-inch 
stock only, were reported by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the month ended Oct. 28: 


California White Pine 


No. 1&2-clr. Csel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
rvs widths— 


Be sGeivaww see $57.40 $55.00 $38.50 $26.85 
De Saccdh oven 55.50 54.95 37.00 41.85 
OPE «tenescsan 56.20 46.30 29.80 39.85 
BPE -Gictceubea 65.10 56.00 37.95 50.40 

California Sugar Pine 
EEO ere 89.55 77.90 59.70 38.00 
DE aniceaearnaiet 83.25 70.45 53.75 49.35 
Oe «sae8 cocee 82.95 59.50 40.70 51.30 
Ore .ccnkese cen 94.00 76.25 63.10 65.60 

White Pine Shop Cedar 
a Thy ys Pencil stock ..$24.75 
No. 1, xa.w. ’ 

No. 2, 6/4 xaw. 17.05 Mizeg Fines 
Panel, O&better rr a —— 
me” Xa.W..++- 57.30 gn g03'95 $15.55 

Sugar Pine Shop 8” .... 23.95 16.15 
Inch common ..$27.15 10” .... 23.95 16.85 
No. 1, 5/4 xa.w. 35.55 am” 2sce See 15.60 
No. 2, 6/4 xa.w. 22.00 Box— 

White Fir = ; pinoane afr 

“Sf eee i 
Cabty, all sizes.$58.60 nov. siding, 1/2x6°— 
3 ” B&better . -$32.10 

| gee rerr 19.10 C 29.05 
No, 2&btr. dimen., Uk se tacit , 

1-9/16 xa.w... 10.25 —— 2.78 

O. db ceocscceoe 
oe ee ag Sesame 1.55 
xed pines— . im., 
G76. BBWiccesce $52.00 5 17.95 
oa XA.Wee esses Set ghee 15.70 
ZA.Weececcscs e 
8/4 xa.w....... 55.95 Douglas Fir 
10/ & 12/4 xa.w. 92.35 CORON ssecec $38.50 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 29.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f.o.b. mill, are: 


Bevel Siding, %-inch 
Clear “a +7 


NS Rr eee ere $30.00 $27.00 $20.00 

Sea ee 31.00 28.00 23.00 

a -xcewasians ee 33.00 29.00 24.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 

%-ineh %-inch 

DE \Cvisbbes Ss eceaanuewate $47.00 $33.00 
10-inch ..... ith aati gaan a eel 56.00 43.0 

12-inch ...... nero Le ooene 

Finish, B&better 

828, S48 

or Rough 

eee Car eseweae eesbeeeaunee ---$ 60.00 

De Kececens biWetceeeenstesevceenmen. ee 

1x12” ceacecees ae He bee vene - ee 

aa hteobe Map tA -° 865.00 

PE civceenne aus ewan nina eam bese anna 6.00 

ir atin cdvetesslenbaeewnes - 95.00 

RS ctianepaec~e san eae ig hahaa aie - 100.00 

= Rae Oe eee +++ 105.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
tk 2S 2 bo ahes dubark oes wee 
gt Ee | Maen ~téeeoe ea Cae - 50.00 


Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x38” and: under..........+0..+ 
SS. SO a See 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 


GOUME scene nya - aah aia owen 
Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 
10@ lin. ft. 
Ga” pnut eh eee eieeedansatabaeaeeaie - - $0.30 
SO” 82d SNCS ENGR eNOT eRe ew arcenewe “« wae 
BEE cedki wakes che iebeneseciagueaaers ae 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 2.—The following are 

prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 

Finish— Factory stock— 

Be .catece $55@63 4/4 ...$26.00@27.00 
1x4—10” ... 45@50 5/4 ... 30.00@35.00 
Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 32.00@35.00 
all ac - -$24.00 8/4 ... 32.00@35.00 


x4 ; 
14%4x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 


ee 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.50 Green box 16.00@18.00 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., Nov. 29.—Log quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. Few 
sales are being made, and most of them at 
below list. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $12; lum- 
ber logs, $24. ‘ 


Hemlock: No. 2, $13 No. 3, $11. 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
a , ror ; Sel. Re 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Pry -00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.0 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 2.0 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 - 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 - *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 69.00 een 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 659.00 we 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 ee éthew 
5/8 ... 73.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 vstae 
3/4 ... 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 ete" 


*Straight cars of selects (may be mixed 
thicknesses in one car), 4/4, $65; 5/4, $67; 
6/4, $70; 8/4, $74. 


Standard stock, select and better, 4/ and 5/4, 
contains: , Widths, 45 percent 8-inch and wider, 
including 10 to 15 percent 10-inch and wider. 
Lengths, about 45 percent 14- to 16-foot. For 
each additional 10 percent of 8-inch and wider 
add $2.50; for each additional 10 percent of 
14- to 16-foot, add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $72; one and two face clear, $57; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $87; one and two face 
clear, $67. 


Sorr MaPLe— 


4/4 ... 65.00 65.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sort ELmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
4/4... 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 8.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 0.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 eoee 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 eee 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 80.00 -» 65.00 27.00 19.00 
$/4 ... 85.00 =. 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 - 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 95.00 - 75.00 38.00 %25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 -- 85.00 52.06 .... 
12/4 ... 115.00 ..... 95.00 67.00 *%80.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 72.00 62.00 60.00 28.00 23.00 
6/4... 75.00 65.00 654.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 68.00 4.00 24.00 
10/4 ... . 80.00 65.00 o! Ceeve 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 65.00 ..... 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 


4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 -75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MaPLte— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 ... 5.00 65.00 60.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 19.00 
10/4 ... 115.0 95.00 80.00 50.00 Ee 


-00 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 


Harp Marts RovGH F.oorine STock— 


No.1 No.2 No.38A 

$45.00 $35.00 $25.00 

en wnorescrees ree se00 | *a8.00 
> TRS rehepapresg one sas del . 38.00 28.00 
8 ' No. 2 and better 

1 Bee FERRIS Ne 2 Po . «+ «$38.00 
TU os aehiRdninhanseiostalin ety 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 


6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 








Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 


12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Nov. 25, Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GuM— MIXED OAK— 

Qtd. FAS. Se ae, canes da veces i ee reo oe Sd. wormy.. 30.50@ 32.50 ..........5. seeeceeeceee sevceessuce, 
No. 1&sel. 46.25@ 50.00 53.00 53.50@ 61.00 58.00@ 65.50 PorpLaR— 

Pim. WAS... TU.8O@ SS.B0 nccccscccess sees ooo e ree ec eccecceecce I a ge Lahaina glee MASSE”. cee ee 
No. 1&sel. 41.00@ 50.75 47.25@ 54.50 60.25 50.25 SEN clin nnt vanes ctnbebe. enccces cee 
Se” Bocuse SUCEEED GEROO caceeavocdsus foe: |: "“Seypwedetedun ee, 2 Game, Sebo 45.56 SS.50G 60.00 2... ccccccce. coveccecnkia 

inte Cintas i Ds 6 SD Cecccncccces” ‘cvccneccceee  osnces cdi 

Qtd. FAS... 44.50@ 52.75 ............ 54.25@ 55.00 57.25@ 89.50 AsH— 68.50 
CREE? GED srcacwecsnes sehsesyecess 39.25@ 40.00 oe ere ** a * | @eEeReR ERT Cate, Perea etens ” sixh+ sce 

Pin. box bds. o. 1&sel as. ; |.” Goumetgawees Sanangekwmee 

Pk cies esha cambens | Wepeaectnale ht Belek a Me eeheeead eek tas 
| 41.25@ 49.00 ae SE ee Se Dk: @ «vadex OF eS ee ee er te tee ee ee 
gee Bee! eS aaa oe: oe eee wane MAPLE— 
ne ee en eee ook as “shebbinaeteac SD ObOCSOC “Ctdacedesecs “ceiesecacerne ~Weathhiee< eaeed 97.50 
DT nine Debewekaebee  Chhes st-wee ns ee — (Wile chee RP —-h 
a ait |) eee Sn) ' ~ « éewrenepasdhn, tle eennweek’s . emake dle 
BLACK pay = , sai af No. 1&sel | 4 40§«* ge er eke chkeeiieab ed .bobiek cee 

Gee Fam... Seve 44.00 8.38 «j= —=§ “erveesconses ee eee ye ea Fle? = ea Pa See Cea 
Se SE, OED BEGO cc ccncececes scdeccoccecs 38.25 Sort ELmM— td , 

ee ee adeaenebe Uicosnseuuel No. 3 ...-. 19.50 ek eee 
ee el eke web ewdesdene Gemeesbaetes a gg 

’ 5 Box Ss. 

Trae 13-17” 58.00 rate Cetin’ eisai aes 

Qtd. eo Ol eee, esl eS eee 0 abe ee ene eee No. l&sel...31.00@ 32.25 ............ 37.00 
i, 7 2 ‘Met hertade “nehtewenesed <0 Reecee et eS ee ee | BR i oh 

Pin. FAS... a): 0) pebeeseasnn Pebeeedaonncs ec 0 tecaktee s a" 

a ee RR eee eheapegiaces —— ont 
No. 2 ... 24.50@ 31.00 25.00@ 26.75 25.75 = = =  —§ .ssccccsceee a gia MA ai tl aaah oy, jjé§« Pet Prasanna 

‘ : : SyYCAMORE— 

WHITE OAK— Wc | ll tke ewrd “EW aeeed eae  enmded all 
ee ees Kehendtee eae  eheSiecamerivers Gs See | Khai nEe eee! SdecbniseOee _340%0.0000—e 
re Sd Te es whbbemaseies . anaes WILLOw— ' 

Pin. FAS... 77.00@ 91.50 106.50 93.06 22.50@129.50 2 28.00 30.50 
No. 1&sel. 46. 25@ 51.25 54.00@ 57.75 63.75 73.00 iii, ee Ee 
No. 1 com. 51.25 53.00 .- é #8 i © weed a waters a AENCLIA—— a 
I ie cieeyl Seoeeme a See FAS atti Wea hole elie Sit tesa Wir eis. tae tee eeeee 53.25 

De. Dns doe chuseeemi” “emans es ¥% ats 37.75 40.25 
RED OAK— No. 2 ..... 25.25@ 27.00 25.75 25.75@ 28.50 27.75 

Pin. FAS... 60.25@ 70.75 74.50@ 77.75 91.5 121.75 @126.00 PECAN— 

No. 1&sel. 41.25@ 50.50 53.75 57.50@ 58.25 55.00@ 73.25 DE: intbhe Skhvstakebads Rebeiadseasiesd. weneneaanece 66.50 
Dace £4” (Gaia. teasaaun debeeconneke (Meee pamta ale i Oe A eS i wi x ee cern * ele Bac biG at | anarie, wih meee 46.50 





OAK FLOORING 


Following’ are carlot quotations,. 
basis, on oak flooring’ 
aes, Y; 1x14" a batty 
lst qtd. wht....$10 $88 $63 
Ist qtd. red..... 79.00 y+ 68:00 63.00 
2nd qtd. wht.... 76.00 65.00 52.00 49.00 
2nd qtd. red.... 65.00 58.00 52.00 50.00 
lst pin. wht.... 83.00 63.00 60.00 48.00 
Ist pln. red..... 71.00 63.00 58.00 52.00 
2nd pin. wht.... 57.00 53.00 42.00 41.00 


Chicago 


2nd pin. red..... 56.00 53.00 48.00 41.00 
a, Cs ae6sen 37.00 37.00 28.00 27.00 
an Oe seecese 37.00 37.00 28.C0 27.00 
er 23.00 24.00 15.00 

%x2” %xlh” 
Se eer ee $95.50 $93.50 
AS SE ee ee. 91.50 93.50 
EE reer 70.50 
amG@ até. red......... eee 73.50 71.50 
ai hidden wee as 68.50 71.50 
Ces cb bane cee eaceaeewed 63.50 63.50 | 
Pt cident ccene eeernwe 60.50 59.50 
Pn Ce ecedancnedéaeeawed 57.50 57.50 
| ee Se 37.50 34.50 | 
Pe ivan ctise tke s 6 ok Rhee e eee 37.50 35.50 
BOOTED 2. ccc cccccccccccccvcccce 20.50 19.50 


‘New York delivered prices may be obtained 


by adding to the above: For }4-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 


Association, averaged as follows f. 0. b. cars | 


flooring mill basis during the week ended 
Nov. 29: 
First Second 


Third 
OS, IN es ae $74.58 $66.20 ah Ge 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS aa sel. 


BPE. a veweescvsvccdeevers $115.00 90.00 
PT serevasteesesneeeenn 120.0 95.0 

OES © heccccnecccecenveoes 125.00 100.00 

Sineredkedhensceeneds 130.00 105.00 

BPE hecbeccscccnceseceas 150.00 125.00 

. 1, Se eee ee 160.00 135.00 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. * ae S on Ameri- 
black walnut, f. o. nc 
ar AS 26. ey aes 4/4, $235; 5/4, $245: 6/4, 
255: 8/4, $26 
: fe 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, 


No. 1: 4/4, $80; 5/4, $95; 6/4, $110; 8/4, $125. 
No. 2: 4/4, $35; 5/4, $40: 6/4, $45; 8/4, $50. 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 1.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


4/4 5x6/4 8/4 
eee ee ee 90 95 tt fet et Sart 
No. 1 comé&sel. 48 53 63 68 74 80 
No. 2 com..... 34 36 
No. 3 com..... 24 26 26 28 26 28 
Sd. wormy.... 43 45 57 62 63 68 


PLAIN RED OaK— 





oo? Zen 80 85 90@ 95 100@105 

No. 1 comé&sel. i 48 a0 55 8g 62 

No. 2 com..... 34 36 36 38 38 40 

No. 3 com..... 24 26 27 30 28 30 
CHESTNUT— 

a ce 75 80 90 95 100@105 

No. 1 com..... 45 54 59 60 @65 

No. 3 com..... 22 23 22 23 22@ 23 

Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 30@ 33 34@ 37 38@ 40 

No. 1 & btr. sd. 

WOPTy “i.cé. 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 
PoOPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 
13” & wdr...140 150 160 
nt acinenmes ae 105 115@120 125@130 
eave. & sel.. 75 80 85 90 100@105 
sdvveteés 50 55 55 60 60 65 

No 2-4 —eaepe 37 40 42 45 45 48 

a Bae <eneee 26 29 29 32 30 34 
MAPLE— 

SO) errr 82 85 90 93 95 

No. 1 com. Sasi. . $08 55 56 70 13g 75 

No. 2 com. 0 43 43 46 45 47 

Timber Bond Prices 
Bid Asked 
Algoma Lumber Co. 6s 1937.......... 95 98 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 6% 

WUGGED BEGGS ccvcnccceccconmececcoececes 95 98 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. 54% 

PEOCOS TGEE ccccccccccesccctocccecce 96% 98% 
Carlisle Lumber Co. 6s 1937........... 95 98 
Connor Lumber & Land 6s 1941...... 94% 97% 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 6s 1941.... 94% 97% 
W. F. Ingham Ist 6s 1936............ 96% 98% 
Lamar Lumber Co. 6s 1934........... 97 100 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber 6s 1938...... 94% 97% 
Clayton & Anson Mark 6s 1931....... 99% 100% 
Munising Paper Co. 5%s 1939......... 91 94 
Oregon White Cedar Co. 6s 1933...... 98 100 
Owen Oregon J.umber 5%s 1940....... 88 92% 
Saginaw & Manisteé 6s 1936.......... 95 97% 
Trask Timber Co. 6s 1936.........%.. 95 98 
Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co. 6s 1941 93 96 
Western Timber Co. 6s 1938........... 93% 97% 


Note: The above securities maturing within two 
years are offered to yield 5% to 6 percent, bid 6% 
per cent basis or better. 


(Quoted by Baker, Fentress & Co., Nov. 25, 1930) 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the five weeks, Nov. 1 to Nov. 29, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 29, 1930, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1929: 


Receipts 

Above 
Lumber— Receipts Shipments Shipments 
Nov. 1 to)1930 146,286 65,590 80,696 
Nov. 29 §1929 279,247 108,494 170,753 
Inc. or dec... —132.961 —42,904 §—90,057 
Jan. 1 tol1930 1,691,378 711,141 980,237 
Nov. 29 §1929 3,159,514 1,179,285 1,980,229 
Ine. or dec...—1,468,136 —468,144 §—999,992 
Shipments 

Above 

Shingles— Receipts Shipments Receipts 
Nov. 1 to) 1930 23,009 18,283 *4,726 
Nov. 29 §1929 20,425 26,188 5,763 
Ine. or dec.. + 2,584 —7,905 §+10,489 
Jan, 1 tol1930 247,554 297,063 49,509 
Nov. 29 §1929 305,441 398,186 92,745 


Inc. or dec.... —57,887 —101,123 §+ 43,236 
*Receipts above shipments. 


§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1930 and 1929 net receipts. 


CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are Chicago building permit sta- 
tistics for November, 1930, and comparative 
figures for October, 1930, and November, 1929: 


Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1930 








1929 1930 
EE RD ee ee 70 74 51 
Offices and hotels.......... 5 7 2 
EOS = 145 98 43 
Halls and churches........ 3 2 2 
Sidi iil ww Doda te dh tact ha 1 1 +s 
NE EOE 85 24 19 
Stores and offices.......... 3 * 
Stores and apartments..... os 
Stores and residences...... 6 3 1 
en rT Tere 5 5 - 
Serres 217 = 120 
Analysis— 
Brick Frame Frontage Costs 
Nov., 1929 309 14 11,883 $15, 338,900 
Oct., 1930 209 8 8,166 6,421,700 
Nov., 1930 114 6 4,203 3,756, 200 


Cumulative totals for the first eleven 
months of 1929 and 1930 are as follows: 


1929 1930 


Number of buildings. 5,992 2,343 
Frontage feet ....... 210,926 84,057 
le ae $197,188,000 $77,327,500 
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TheWeek’s Markets 


For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 31 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 2.—The northern 
pine market is holding about steady. The 
arrival of winter weather has caused retailers 
to restrict their purchases to small lots, and 
many are planning to buy as little lumber as 
possible until after inventories are completea. 
Millmen say that the cut this winter will be 
smaller than in some recent years. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 2.—Production of 
eastern spruce dimension is now much cur- 
tailed. Some mills are offering bargains in 
random lengths, but retailers are hesitant. 
Boards are dull and weak. Late advices 
from northern New England and the Mari- 
time Provinces indicate that the eastern 
spruce cut this coming winter will be the 
lightest in years. Quotations: Dimension, 
8- to 20-foot, 8-inch, $39; 9-inch, $40; 10- 
inch, $41; 12-inch, $43. Provincial random, 
2x3- and 4-inch, $28; 2x6- and 7-inch, $29; 
2x8-inch, $34; 2x10-inch, $37@38. Boards, 
covering, merchantable, 5-inch and up, 8-foot 
and up, DIS, $30@32; matched, random 
lengths, 1x6- and 7-inch, $33.50@34; matched, 
random widths, 8- to 16-foot, $34. Furring, 
1x2-inch, $28@29. Lath, 1%-inch, $3.40@3.50; 
15-inch, $3.75 @3.90. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Dec. 3.—There is a decidedly 
better feeling among the hardwood distribu- 
ters here this week, or perhaps in the last 
two weeks, and a fairly general belief that 
trade will open up fairly early next year, 
the time varying from February to May, ac- 
cording to the prophet who happens to be 
talking. At present shop and industrial items 
lead the buying, which admittedly is rather 
low. Novelty furniture manufacturers are 
busy, and those in regular lines are making 
samples for the winter shows. Retail buying 
is almost nil, with inventory near. Prices 
are not changed. An order from _ kitchen 
furniture makers, for nearly 4,000,000 feet of 
southern hardwoods, was announced by one 
wholesaler, and there are rumors of other 
large orders. 





SINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 2.—Practically 
no basis exists for quotations on southern 
hardwoods. Wholesalers admit freely that 
there is a difference of as much as $20 be- 
tween asked prices and what the mills will 
actually take. This applies to red oak, top 
grades of poplar, ash and maple. Spot buy- 
ing is from hand-to-mouth, but some sizable 
lots are being sold at low prices where mills 
need the money. Some low grade oak floor- 
ing is being sold to factories, and fair lots 
of sap gum and poplar are moving. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 2.—Hardwood de- 
mand is rather light. Buyers say they will 
hold off as much as possible until after inven- 
tories. In most cases very light stocks are 
being carried. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Dec. 3.—Demand for Douglas fir 
iS very quiet here in practically all lines, 
With no noticeable activity expected before 
the first of the year. The mills not partici- 
pating in the firm price policy are reported 
to be leading each other a rather merry chase 
as concerns the prices which they want and 
the prices which they will accept at less 
than the cost of production. Those who main- 
tain their lists are not selling the volume, 
but seem to prefer this rather than part with 
their only stock in trade at such prices as 
obtain, hoping and expecting to hold out 
without the sales volume until the return of 
better times. 


PALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 2.—There has been 
a decided increase in the Douglas fir demand 
from yards which had allowed their stocks 
to run low. This demand, it is thought, 
arises primarily from a belief that prices are 


immie Wealherbesl says :-— 


"She man who 
drops in to buy a 
can of paint or a 
small item of lum- 


ber is often a live 


prospect for a good 


33 


Sy the 


modernizing job. 





ET your prospect to let you take a kodak pic- 

ture or photograph of his home growing old. 
Send it to us and let our Service Department send 
you a sketch showing how the appearance can be 
changed at the lowest possible cost. It will help 
you sell extra building material. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE CoO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


‘Plants: North Tonawanda—Cleveland—St. Paul 
“Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


Wealtierbeat 


STNINED-SHINGLES 


For Roors and Sive- Wau 





WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles Sold 
Only Thru Retail 

Lumber Déalers 


























: Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods | 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 
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The quotations have not been 


while January has been put at 


$8.50 or so. 


as low as they will go. The change from a 
policy of holding off is deemed significant. 


though a somewhat firmer tone is to be noted. 
Sellers are confronted by a further increase 
in ocean freights, December rate being $10, 


$11 named as the probable charge in Febru- 
ary, from United States Pacific ports. 
ish Columbia ports have charter 
Consumption of fir here has 


slowed up because of cold weather and the 
approach of the holiday season. 


KANSAS CITY. MO., Dec. 1.—Country yards 
continue to be the principal source of demand 
for Douglas fir. Although there is a little 
better inquiry from urban yards, no sales of 
any consequence have been made to them. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 2.—There has been some 
replenishment of stocks by retailers. accord- 











shipment. 
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AIR DRIED, FULL STRENGTH 
IN MATERIAL 


STRONG LIGHT 


Send us your Ladder order now for winter 
Spring dating. Sell part of them 
before you pay the bill. 


LADDERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


W.W. Babcock Co. Bath, N. Y. 





SAFE 














COVER YOUR 


With Our 


Special Low Cost 
rofit Sharing 4 


Policy 


FIRE AND 
TORNADO 
INSURANCE 


Dependable beyond question. At a cost as low as is 
consistent with sound indemnity. 
Write now for full particulars 








ing to reports from distributing centers, but 
none of the yards or wholesalers are busy 
There is a good volume of Douglas fir in 
storage, but even a fair demand would mean 
quick orders for mill shipment. Prices have 
not altered of late, but if anything are some- 
what firmer. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 2.—Cypress igs 
very quiet, with inquiries mostly from yards 
here and up-State for fill-in items. Some 
factory lumber is being taken. Industries 
are buying some tank, flooring and siding 
for winter repair work. Prices are demor- 
alized by poor business and eagerness of the 
mills to get ready cash for old stocks. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Dec. 2.—Late November de- 
mand for hemlock was unusually light. Some 
of the yards seem to be carrying a minimum 
of stocks, as almost every order to the whole- 
salers requests delivery on the same day. 
Stocks of eastern hemlock are much depleted, 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 2.—Northern and 
eastern hemlock trade has not expanded, and 
prices do not strengthen. Clipped boards 
can be had at $28, and random at $1 legs, 
Some western hemlock is moving, mostly 
along with fir, and sales have been made 
ec. i. f. around $11.25 less than page 11%, 
Atlantic differentials. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Dec. 3.—Industrial buying heads 
the purchases of southern pine, and that, too, 
is slim, for everyone seems to be thinking 
of inventory time. A few orders for next- 
month delivery are being placed, mostly by 
those buyers who realize the market is as 
low as it can get, who believe it soon will 
start upward, and who have the money to 
take advantage of the situation. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 2.—Demand for southern 
pine continues weak, and prices of some items 
are a little off. Wholesalers report that there 
is a fair sprinkling of orders for small 
amounts. Inventcries of yards will perhaps 
show the smallest volume in recent years. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 1.—Some south- 
ern pine mills advanced prices, but demand 
immediately fell off. Those that are holding 
quotations steady are enjoying a fair amount 
of sales. Demand comes principally from the 
southern States. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 2.—Some busi- 
ness is being done on inquiries from yards, 
but most spot sales are on fill-in orders for a 
variety of items. A fair inquiry was out 
today for heavy timbers for contract work, 
probably for the new Western Hills viaduct 
and the Union depot jobs. Prices are un- 
improved. Many transit cars are being sent 
into this market by mills eager to make 
sales. 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 2.—The buying of 
southern pine is slow even for December, 
and competition is very keen. The general 
range for 8-inch air dried roofers is still 
$24@24.50, but some recent sales have been 
made at less. Partition is about steady at 
$40@42.75 for B&better. Quotations on 
shortleaf and longleaf flooring: B&better 
rift, $70@76; C rift, $52@58; B&better flat, 


$42@47. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Dec. 3.—There are conflicting re- 
ports about sales volumes and prices, but one 
of the largest manufacturers of western pines, 
a company which strictly adheres to the firm 
price policy, has a local representative who 
said today: “They buy from the competitive 
market when they can, but when they want 
the quality and service that we give, they 
come to us at our prices. And we're not 
worried. We can stand the gaff. I have right 
here an order that would have gone some- 
where else only for the fact that no one else 
could give him what he wanted when he 
wanted it.” 


NEW YORK, Dec. 2.—Numerous complaints 
are heard from wholesalers here that they 
are short of the main grades of Pondosa and 
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Idaho pines, and that mills are slow to meet 
their needs. Business is slow and prices are 
none too strong. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 2.—The trade for 
western pines is checked to a large extent by 
wintry weather. Buying is restricted chiefly 
to small lots for immediate needs. Reports 
from the West are to the effect that many of 
the mills are closed down for the winter and 
that their stocks, while fair, are not as large 
as those of a year ago. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 1.—There is a 
guod retail demand. Mills are looking for- 
ward to industrial purchasing in some volume 
toward the close of this month. © Prices are 
steady, and inquiry is a little better, sales 
managers report. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Dec. 1.—Shingles are 
in some demnd in mixed cars, but lath demand 
is very dull. Fairly open weather in this 
locality is responsible for shingle demand 
holding up as well as it has. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 2.—Eastern spruce lath 
prices are firm, and another increase in prices 
is predicted before the first of the year. 
Wholesalers report their stocks are becom- 
ing lower and lower, with few replenishments 
being made. There are still plentiful sup- 
plies cf all leading brands of West Coast 
shingles, but prices are a little stronger than 
they were a month ago. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 1.—The market 
here for lath has been fairly active, with 
prices rather better than they were for a 
long time. For fir lath as much as $6.50 and 
even $7 is obtained, with spruce as low as 
$4.50, though fir is perhaps preferred because 
of the ease with which it can be worked. 
The aggregate business in lath has not been 
striking and the marking up of the figures 
was caused mainly by curtailment of pro- 


duction. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 2.—The clapboard 
market is even more listless than it was a 
month ago. Retail dealers are postponing 
any except absolutely necessary orders. At- 
tractive prices are quoted for West Coast 
clapboards, especially red cedar. There is 
some conceding on eastern spruce and native 
white pine, although offerings are very light. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 2.—Bargain lots of 
boxboards continue to be offered, including 
some desirable stock. There is continued 
hesitancy about placing contracts at prices 
satisfactory to producers, many of whom 
prefer remaining idle to accepting less than 
$24.50 for log run round edge white pine inch 
boxboards. Dry box lumber is quoted all 
the way from $22 to $25. 





Trouble and Litigation 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 29.—Postpone- 
ment of the sale of properties belonging to 
the Vancouver Lumber Co. was ordered by 
the court of appeals here last week. The 
sale was to have taken place on Nov. 15 and 
was ordered by Justice D. A. McDonald in 
the Supreme court in July of this year, fol- 
lowing an action brought by first mortgage 
debenture holders, with a claim of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. They were represented by 
the Montreal Trust Co. and Calvin Fentress 
of Chicago as trustee. The appeal was 
brought by holders of second and third mort- 
age debentures and the Vancouver Lumber 
Co, (Ltd.), who contended that a sale at the 
present time would sacrifice the property in 
the interests of the first mortgage holders. 
The Royal Bank of Canada holds a second 
mortgage of $872,000 and the third mortgage 
is for $410,000. The appellants are asking 
a postponement for six months. The judges 
of the court of appeal, by decision of four 
to one, agreed to postpone the sale pending 
the hearing of an appeal to fix a reserve price 
and to grant a further extension of time. 
Affidavits were produced to show that the 


company’s s 
$4,000,000, assets are worth $3,000,000 to 





OBITUARY 


(Continued from Page 56) 


logging interests of the Wilbert company. 
He succeeded the late Joseph Wilbert, who 
died last July, as head of the company. In 
addition to his lumber interests, he was 
president of the Wilbert Mineral & Oil Cor- 
poration, owner of valuable oil tracts, and 
of several sugar plantations. Survivors are 
his widow, who was Miss Mathilda Klein, 
of Evansville, Ind.; three daughters: Mrs. 
Abel W. Cline, of Bowie, Tex., and Mrs. Ran 
Templet and Mrs. Lee Nuttall, of Plaque- 
mine; a son, Henry Wilbert, of Plaquemine; 
and a sister, Mrs. Mary S. Neubig, of Pla- 
quemine, La. 











ALFRED SWANSON, a wholesale lumber- 
man of Buffalo, N. Y., for about forty years, 
died in the Deaconess Hospital there on Nov. 
24, aged 64. He began his lumber career as 
an employee of the late Anthony Miller, 
hardwood wholesaler, and later engaged in 
that branch of the trade on his own account. 
For some time he was in partnership with 
the late James M. Briggs in the firm of 
Briggs & Swanson. For a number of years 
past he was president of the North Creek 
Lumber Co., with mill at North Creek, N. Y. 
He was a member of the Masons and Is- 
mailia Temple of the Shrine. He is survived 
by a son, Henry A. Swanson, at whose home 
funeral services were conducted by De Molay 
Lodge F. & A. M. 


WILLIAM J. BAILEY, 
lumber dealer of Crookston and Euclid, 
Minn., and Inkster, N. D., died on a train 
Nov. 25 while en route from Aitkin to Du- 
luth with his son, N. S. Bailey of Duluth. 
He is survived by his widow, at Walker, 
Minn., and two other sons, John H. Bailey 
of Aitkin, and A. R. Bailey, of Walker. 


aged 76, pioneer 





C. L. MULLE, aged 37, former assistant 
manager of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co., 
Pinedale, Calif., passed away Nov. 8, in a 


hospital at Portland, Ore., following an oper- 
ation. He was well known in lumbering 
circles all along the Pacific Coast, and is 
survived by his widow, his mother and a 
brother. 


JOHN T. FINICANE, aged 71, formerly a 
well known lumber dealer of Mendon, N. Y 
died at his home in Rochester, N. Y., on Nov. 
28. He was born in Mendon. Mr. Finicane 
went to Rochester 16 years ago when he 
retired from business at Mendon. 





JOHN G. MONROE, 63 years of age, re- 
tired lumber dealer of Louisville, Ky., re- 
cently died at the Kentucky Baptist Hospi- 
tal in that city, following an illness of 
two years. Mr. Monroe is survived by 
his widow, two sons, J. Wilson Monroe and 
Paul L. Monroe and five daughters. 


HARRY P. CRAFT, father of Dale Craft, 
manager of the Royal Shingle Co., White’s, 
Wash., dried at his son’s home at Elma, 
Wash., on Nov. 14 at the age of 72. Mr. 
Craft had been blind for a number of years 
and made his home with his son. 





Completes Kiln Installation 


Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 1—The Maddox 
Table Co., well known manufacturer of tables, 
located here, has recently completed the in- 
stallation of a battery of five modern Standard 
Softex kilns which were engineered and furn- 
ished by the Standard Dry Kiln Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. These kilns are of patented de- 
sign, especially adapted for drying various kinds 
of hardwood furniture stock to a low uniform 
moisture content. The. kilns at the Maddox 
plant are 19x42 feet in size and of the cross 
piling compartment design. Of brick and tile 
construction, they are heavily insulated with 
Standard fireproof doors which are said to 
have an insulating value equal to that of a 
13-inch brick wall. 

The heating system is of the Softex unit con- 
trol design, with humidifying apparatus con- 
sisting of a series of steam jet blowers which 
utilize the steam not only for humidity but are 
so designed and placed as to increase the cir- 
culation if desired. Both the temperature and 
humidity are automatically controlled. The 
kilns operate on exhaust steam from the power 
plant steam engine which further enhances the 
efficiency of the entire drying operation. 











f How to Figure Costs for Advertising ] 
In Classified Department ; 


For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 








For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 


No display except 


Heading 


the heading is 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











Special 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman., 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED WHITE PINE SALES MANAGER 


With thorough knowledge of Inland Empire and 
California woods. Personally acquainted with trade 
in Central States. Must be able to furnish A-1l 
refs, as to ability, integrity, etc. Submit full de- 
tails regarding your experience state age and 
salary wanted. Address “B. 63," care American 
Lumberman. 




















WANTED MANAGER 
For retail lumber company in Buffalo, N. Y. Must 
be able to invest at least $10,000 to $15,000 and 
take complete charge. Prefer one familiar with 
trade in that district. References required. 
Address ‘‘G, 50,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Manager for lumber yard who can take small in- 





terest. Location, western Indiana. Position now 
open. 
Address “H. 51,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Yard Manager for town of 40,000 in Wisconsin. 
Good salary to man with ability. 
Address “H. 57,” care American Lumberman 
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WANTED 








WANTED 














Employees 


MANAGER FOR ONE YARD TOWN 
In Missouri on main highway. Give all particulars 











in first letter. 

Address “H. 63," care American Lumberman. 

WANTED 

Commission Salesman with established trade in 
Shooks Northern New Jersey and Metropolitan 
market. Remuneration, liberal division of net 
profits. 

Address “G. 60," care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN—DOORS & PLYWOOD 
Want experienced man as factory representative, 
competent to handle jobbing trade. Advise age, 
experience, education, references. Full particulars 


Employment 





WHOLESALE LUMBER SALESMAN 
Seeks position. Practical experience in all Cana- 
dian softwoods, coast and eastern sales experience 
in province of Ontario. Under thirty, unmarried, 
Address “H. 52," care American Lumberman. 





OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 
Experienced logger, operator and executive; 
sponsible. 

Address 


re- 


“H. 58," care American Lumberman. 





BOOKKEEPER OR GENERAL MANAGER 


With fifteen years in the lumber business, both 
retail and wholesale. A good all around man and 
can report immediately. 

Address “H. 59," care American Lumberman. 





GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Experienced in Saw Mill and Retail Yard Account- 
ing and General Office. Can furnish first class 








first letter. references. 
Address “G. 56,” care American Lumberman. Address “H. 55,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN WANTED—COMMISSION CONNECTION 

By Philadelphia wholesaler and manufacturer for By thoroughly experienced, capable, reliable and 


Must have 
Commission 


eastern Pennsyivania and New Jersey. 
car and be acquainted with trade. 
basis 


Address “H. 563,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED SALESMEN 


Commission basis hardwood grade lu'mber and in- 


dustrials, New York, New England States, Penna., 
Michigan, Ohio, Maryland Prefer sdlesman each 
state. Large manufacturer. 

BOX 421, Cumberland, Md. 





Employment 


LOGGING ENGINEER 


Of high standing will be available after January 
Ist. Age 42. Graduate civil engineer. For six 
years was owner and manager of a _ successful 
Pacific Coast logging operation. For past six years 
employed as supervising timber cruiser and logging 





engineer, handling many of the more important 
timber tracts on the Coast, laying out plans for 
opening, railroad construction, trucking, logging 


cruises and in some instances, tree count cruises. 
If you need services of such a man address “‘F. 53,” 
care American Lumberman. 


WORK IN LOGGING CAMP WANTED 


By two English speaking French young men. Car- 
penters by trade but experienced in tree cutting. 
Pay own transportation. Go anywhere. 

Address “BH. 64,” care American Lumberman. 








BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT 


General office man is open for employment. Ex- 
perienced in both wholesaling and manufacturing 
Southern pine and hardwoods. Assists with sales 
and traffic management. Specializes in cost ac- 
counting, profit and loss analyses, the preparation 
of financial statements. Income tax Returns. 
Employed. Present employers have cut out and 
are retiring. References AAA-1. Address 

P. O. BOX No. 381, Augusta, Ga. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE 





WANTED 


Former member of Field Staff of the Natl. Lumber 
Mfrs. Assn. desires traveling position in promo- 
tional work. Will consider position with district 
retail association. Can give required references. 
Address ‘“G. 55," care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER, 10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Desires position as yard man, prefers outside 
work. References furnished. 
Address “F. 59,” care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 


Wants permanent position with reliable organiza- 
tion. Thirty-four years old, married with family. 
Thoroughly familiar with Cost Book A methods 
and have successfully worked with Architects, 
Contractors and Dealers. Can furnish first class 
references. 

Address “G. 58,” 








care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 





Covering Province of Ontario, Canada wants 
Walnut, Rock Elm, Aromatic Cedar to sell on 
commission. 

Address ‘‘G. 59,” care American Lumberman. 





energetic lumber salesman with twenty years es- 

tablished territory in Indiana and Central Illinois 

wishes connection with reliable mills manufactur- 

ing Fir, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar and Pondosa 

Pine. 

Must be high-class, 
Address “‘H. 56,” 


aggressive mills. 
care American Lumberman 





ATTENTION CONSUMERS! 


An experienced lumberman desires connection with 
yards and manufacturing consumers to purchase, 
inspect and guarantee grades of yellow pine and 
hardwood lumber at the mill, For such service a 
reasonable fee will be charged; also can give names 
of several good mills that have stock on hand 
ready for shipment at reduced prices. A-1 refer- 
ences furnished. P. O, BOX 3255, Little Rock, Ark. 





ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Desires position either manufacturing or retail. 
Twenty years’ lumber experience. Best references. 

Address “G. 63," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION 


An all around saw filer of long experience on band 
and high speed log circular saws; open for posi- 
tion at once. Will guarantee satisfaction in any 
kind of timber. No proposition too large. Can 
furnish best of reference. 

Address “‘F. 61,” care American Lumberman 





WANTED A POSITION AS A SALESMAN 


Of Inland Empire products; have 25 years’ ex- 
perience; can furnish best of reference. Territory 
western Pennsylvania and east Ohio. 

L. J. FEINAUGLE, Glenshaw, Pa. 





BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Experienced in pine, hardwoods and cypress. Also 
good mechanic in mill. 

W. E. ELLIOTT, care of Box D, Wink, Texas. 





Business Opportunities 


WANT CONNECT WITH HIGH CLASS WHOL’S’L’R 
Who can finance cutting and stocking considerable 
quantity gum and oak lumber. Have good supply 
nice timber. Write P. O. BOX 114, Tyler, Tex. 








A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 





Lumber and Shingles 


WANTED TO BUY—FUEL WOOD 
For Chicago market: factory clippings, Hickory 
edgings, cull squares and Saw Mill slabs. Write 
R. W. DURHAM, 128 No. Wells St., Chicago, III. 








WANTED FUEL WOOD 
Hardwood sawmill edgings, also factory waste 
wood. Carload lots. M. J. SUMMA FUEL CO., 
1516 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





ADVERTISE FOR WHAT YOU WANT 











WANTED | 
Lumber and Shingles 


NINN, 
ESTABLISHED WHOLESALER 
With Y. P. trade would like to 
with mill to handle out-put. 
advance on sticks. 
Address “G. 61,” care American Lumberman, 





make connection 
If necessary wil] 








LUMBER DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATION 


Interested in purchasing lumber, structural tim- 
bers, poles, piling and ties of yellow pine at Mis. 
sissippi River or tributary river shipping points, 
for shipment by barge to Ohio River territory 
would like to hear from producers, mills and 
stumpage owners having such material for gale, 

Address “G. 54,” care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


WANT TO PURCHASE 
Tracts of Yellow Pine stumpage. 








Do not want 


mill. Timber must be within reasonable truck 
haul of railroad. 
Address “F. 56," care American Lumberman. 





YOUR AD HERE WILL SELL ANY ITEM 


FOR SALE 
Lumber and Shingles 


FOR SALE 


200,000 ft. 4/4 plain mixed oak Lbr., Good Lgths. 
30,000 ft. 8/4 Gum—Good lengths. 
50,000 ft. 4/4 poplar, good lengths. 
200,000 ft. 4/4 mixed oak tie siding. 
Above lumber four months to year dry. 
BLAND & DAY TIE & LUMBER CoO., Inc. 
Lewisburg, Ky. 




















TO CONTRACT CEDAR POSTS 


50,000 to 100,000—4-5 and 6 in. 7 ft. for spring 
delivery. 
Address “G. 62," care American Lumberman. 





NO. 1 WHITE & YELLOW BIRCH FOR SALE 


Want contract for 3M cords, 4’ Dia., 5” to 24”, 
also for 3M cords peeled poplar. For particulars 
write P. O. BOX 417, Port Arthur, Ontario, Canada 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WILL SELL OUTRIGHT OR PART INTEREST 


Modern yard and mill, established 30 years, in 
fast growing section of large Pennsylvania city. 
Property, with R. R. siding owned—sales (good 
percentage industrial), $300,000 annually—incor- 
porated, Pennsylvania charter. 
Future outlook very good—county expending over 
50 million dollars in public improvements within 
three-mile radius of plant. 
Owner would like to effect sale by January Ist. 
Further details upon request. 

Address “‘H. 60,” care American Lumberman. 














FOR SALE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Near Milwaukee, Wis., in excellent farming and 
resort section. Good annual sales. Has always 
made fine return on investment. 
Address “W. 8,” care American Lumberman. 








A CLASSIFIED AD WILL MOVE SLOW STOCK 


a 





FOR SALE 
Central Ill. yard, St. Louis territory, good busi- 
ness. Stock, sheds, equipment and real estate, 
$15,000. Can add hardware and coal. No compe- 
tition 





RETAIL LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 
Near Peoria, Ill. Only yard in town, level farm- 


ing community. 
Address “H. 62,”" care American Lumberman. 

















